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FROM the fatiguing and often in- 
vidious duty of stamping our critical 
| markonthe productions of our cotem- 
poraries, we turn back with pleasure 
tothe contemplation ofa literary cha- 
racter already so well known as that 
of Sir Richard Steele. This publica- 
tion of his familiar correspondence is 
valuable, not for any new matter that 
it presents which is capable of raising 
his reputation as an* author, but be- 
cause it leads us into his private hours, 
admits us to the careless effusions of 
his heart, and furnishes materials for 
giving the final touches and colouring 
to his portrait. 

_ The letters hitherto unpublished, 
inthis collection, bear no resemblance 
to the elaborate and ornamented com- 
Positions which, under the name of 
epistles, many of the wits of Steele’s 
time delighted in writing : they afford 
on the contrary internal evidence that 
they were meant solely for the peru- 
sal of those to whem they were ad- 
dressed ; and\indeed some of them are 
so absolutely insignificant, that, were 
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it not for the satisfaction which many 
people feel that “no part of a great 
man should be lost to posterity,”’ the 
editor of this correspondence could 
not be excused for wasting paper, in 
these taxing times, by the insertion 
of such epistolary morsels as ‘the fol- 
lowing: 


To Mrs. Steele. 


‘ Dear Prue, Oct. 7, 1708. 


*I send, directed to Watts, a bottle of 
tent. You must not expect me to-night, 
but I will write by the penny-post. * 

‘I am yours faithfully, 
* Richard Steele.’ 


* Thursday, Oct. 7, 1708. 
* Dear Prue, 
‘I fear I shall not be able to come out 
of town till Saturday morning. I am, my 


dear creature, thine forever, 
Richard Steele.’— 


Nov. 18. 1708, 
‘Dear Wife, aed 

*Iam going this morning into the City, 
to make my demand of the money long 
due to me._ I shall hasten thence to you; 
and am, with the tenderest love, ever 
yours, Richard Steele.” 
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“March 2, 1708.9. 
‘My Dear Wife, 

*I inclose a guinea, lest you should 
want. lam resolved to do something ef- 
fectually to-day with Tryon; therefore do 
not expect me at dinner. 

‘My life is bound up in you. TI will be 
at home before six.— © Hichard Steele.’ 

* March 11, 1708-9. 
‘Dear Prue, 

* Vinclose five guineas, but cannot come 
fiome to dinner. Dear litle woman, take 
care of thyself, and eat and drink cheer- 
fully. Richard Steele ’ 


These are fair specimens: of the 
kind of letters which fill a large part 
of the first volume ; and they can in- 
terest the reader only as they display 
the minute tenderness and the atten- 
tive affection which marked the cha- 
racter of Steele, in the relations of 
domestic life. We find, however, in 
this publication, other letters of more 
length and importance : but some of 
them are dedications to the several 
volumes of his periodical and other 
works, and for their re-insertion here 
we can discover no good reason. ‘The 
worthy editor must excuse us for re- 
garding such a practice as partaking 
too much of the nature of book-mak- 
ing ; and if this system of book-mak- 
ing shall continue to flourish accor- 
ding to its present prosperous con- 
dition, the interests of literature will 
ultimately suffer, and the noble art, to 
which learning is indebted in a great 
measure for its resuscitation, may im- 
perceptibly become the means of ex- 
tinguishing it. again. To speak, how- 
éver, of the dedications themselves ; 
they are pervaded by a manly, inge- 
huous spirit, humble though not low, 
and independent without affectation, 
that must have raised Steele very 
high in the minds of those to whom 
they were addressed. He indeed res- 
cued this kind of writing from dis- 
grace, and asserted the prerogative 
_and pride of genius, which, in Dry- 
den and others of the reigns of 
Charles and James, had stooped to 
the meanest adulation. The first de- 
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dication which Steele wrote (viz, to 
the second edition of his Christian’ 
Hero) is a remarkable instance gf 
the spirit which we are noticing, |, 
is expressed in an easy flow of elegant 
language, and in point of style j, 
equal to any thing that subsequently 
issued from his pen. Towards theeng 
of the dedication, he has this beayt. 
ful sentence, which does as much ho 
nour to his morality as to his taste:., 
“Go on, my Lord”, thus to contemy 
and thus: to enjoy life; and if som 
great English day does not call for tha 
sacrifice which you are always rea. 
dy to offer, may you in a mature age, 
go to sleep with your ancestors, in ex. 
pectation, not of an imaginary fame, 
but a real and sensible immortality.” 
(Vol. Ist. page 82.) 

We meet a'so in this collection with 
three fragments of plays, viz. of two 
coniedies by Steele, and one tragedy 
attributed to Addison. The ascription 
of the last to Addison is founded on 
the similarity of its style to that of 
Cato; and we.must confess that its 
most laboured passages possess the 
same equal flow of harmonious verse, 
and the same strain of elevated senii- 
ment, which distinzuish that celebra- 
ted production of Addison. It is not 
fair, however, to subject these frag- 
ments to the severity of criticism, 
since they must be considered mere» 
ly as the first rude sketches of anim- 
agination which wouid have perhaps 
entirely new-modelled their sub- 
stance, and altered their form, had the 
plays of which they were intended as 
a part been finished. 

With this brief notice of the con- 
tents of the volumes before us, we 
might rest satisfied as having execu- 
ted our critical duty: but we cannot 
dismiss this last production of the fa 


mous father of English Essay with - 


out recurring to his general mei}t a 
an author, and dwelling with gmin- 
gled feeling of regret and delight on 
his character as a man. 

It is the misfortune of Stéele’s fame 


* Itis addressed to Lord Cutts. 
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tp have come down to posterity in 
company with that of Addison. The 
near’ position of the two portraits has 
always suggested a comparison of 
their respective merits ; and in the al- 
Jotment of excellence and distribution 
of praise, the critics may have been 
{vo partial to the one and too parsimo- 
nious to the other. If we estimate the 
genius of the two writers from the 
gole consideration of their works, ab- 
stracted from the accidental circum- 
stances under which they were writ- 
ten, no one will hesitate to give the 
palm of superiority to Addison: but if 
we look into the lives of the two men, 
and behold the genius ofthe one strug- 
gling to emancipate itself from the 
trammels of dissipation, and giving 
birth in the gloomy intervals of men- 
tal depression and remorse to the no- 
blest conceptions and the most hu- 


morous designs ;—if we trace him: 


through his Jabours, continually an- 
ncyed by the difficulties of poverty 
and the stings of regret, never enjoy- 
ing that tranquillity of mind which is 
so necessary for great exertion, and 
which the cold disposition and pruden- 
tial habits of the other could always 
command; andif, under such discour- 
aging circumstances, whetherinduced 
by misfortune or by fault, we still see 
him laying the foundations of works 
that produced a new era-in the lite- 
rary history of his country, and then 
winging a flight little short of that to 
which the genius of Addison soared ; 
—it must be allowed that Steele pos- 
sessed a vigour of mind and a hardi- 
hood of enterprise, an original, pow- 
erful, inventive capacity, which would 
probably have outstripped the talents 
of his friend, had he been free from 
those weighty incumbrances that 
unfortunately repressed his ardour 
and restrained its progress. Steele has 
the great merit of having forced his 
Way into the temple of Fame, while 
Addison suffered himself to be led in- 
to it by the hand :—the one wrote ona 
hed of thorns, the other composed on 
4 couch of roses ; the one Jed the way 
as the first essayist of his time, the 


Addison. 
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other (although more splendidly) was 
contented to follow. Steele laid the 
foundation and performed the strong 
rough work, while Addison helped 
to build the superstructure, and to ex- 
ecute the beautiful ornaments, of the 
celebrated monument which . their 
united efforts have left to posterity. 
From the manner in which Steele 
wrote, it Is not surprising that he 
should not rival Addison in the puri- 
ty, correctness, and exquisite finish- 
ing of his pieces, and in all those gra- 
ces of style with which the latter a- 
dorned his compositions: but in fer- 
tility of invention, and in faithful and 
humorous delineation of character, 
Steele is scarcely inferior ; while in 
the higher department of the pathetic, 
in the language of passion and of the 
heart, he is evidently greater than 
It is much to be lamented 
that, among his other good qualities, 
Sir Richard did not number the world- 
ly virtue of discretion. This was his 
frrima mali labes. Fond of the social 
hour, and possessing every fascina- 
ting quality of conversation, he yield- 
ded his easy nature to the gaiety of the 
bottle ; and often did he waste those 
nights in enlivening the society of his 
friends, which he should have con- 
sumed at the student’s lamp, in the 
correction and improvement of his 
writings. Not only his compositions 
but his pocket suffered by this cri- 
minally amiable indulgence ; and he 
consejuently found himself “ incura- 
bly necessitous.”’ He evidently trust- 
ed for the bettering of his fortune to 
his political connexions, ‘and he had 
a right so to do: but, like all those 
who enlist under a faction, without 
knavish intentions, he was most mis- 
erably disappointed. Although he was 
the fellow-labourer of Addison in their 
great literary services to the Whig 
interest ;—although he displayed 
even more zeal and devotion to his 
party than his political assistant ;— 
although by the publication of his 
Crisis he fought in the front of the 
battle, while Addison, Hoadly, and 
others, who were coadjutors in that 
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work, were satisfied to shelter them- 
selves behind the shield of his name; 
.—although his intrepidity was re- 
warded with suffering*, and the wound 
which he received testified his cou- 
rage ;—yet Steele was neglected by 
his party; and four years after the 
accession of that family, for whose 
interest he laboured so much and so 
well, he was poor and unprotected. 
The Whigsacknowledgedhisservices 
and forgot them ;—they used him as 
an instrument, and then left him to 
the world ;—they even added perse- 
cution to neglect, and deprived him 
of the Governorship of the Theatre, 
which place his literary eminence 
alone (it was solicited for him by the 
company of comedians) had obtained 
for him. Steele felt the force of this 
ill-treatment from the Whigs, and he 
complains of it very bitterly in many of 
his letters to his wife. He thus writes 
in one of them: “ I am talking to my 
wife, and therefore may speak my 
heart and the vanity of it—I know, 
and you are witness, that I have ser- 
ved the Royal Family with an unre- 
servedness due only to heaven, and J 
am now (I thank my brother Whigs) 
[ Addison was one of them} not pos- 
sessed of twenty shillings from the 
favour of the court.” Vol. II, page 
421.—In another, he says, “ It gives 
my imagination the severest wound 
when I consider that she (meaning 
one of his little children) or any of 
my dear innocents, with nothing but 
their innocence to plead for them, 
shouldbe exposed to that world which 
would not so much as repair the loss- 
es and sufferings of their poor father, 
after all his zeal and supererogatory 
service.” Title page, 436.t—One of 
the /osses to which he here alludes, 
must have been the resignation of 
his place under the Tory administra- 
tion, previously to the publication of 
his Crisis; and certainly this disin- 
terested action, with which it is im- 
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possible not to be greatly struck, hag 
imprinted a trait of magnanimity on 
his character which, as long as pup. * 
lic virtue is respected, should neve 
be worn out. Itought to be remem. 
bered that Steele. was at this Period 
courted to familiarity by the accom, 
plished Harley ; and if self-love 9 
private interest had been predominayy 
in his bosom, he would have remaip. 
ed silent and preserved his place; 
but he thought that his country was 
in danger; and having determing 
not to hold any terms with those whom 
he considered as its enemies, he, with 
Roman virtue, seceded from depep. 
dance on the minister, and accom. 
panied the resignation of his place 
with a letter which breathes so manly 
a spirit of independence that, though 
it has been often published before, we 
cannot in this place withhold it from 
our readers : 


‘70 the Earl of Oxford. 


Bloomsbury-square, June 4th. 1713, 
‘My Lord, 

‘I presume to give your Lordship this 
trouble, to acquaint you, that having an 
ambition to serve in the ensuing Parlia 
ment, [humbly desire your Lordship will 
please to accept of my resignation of my 
office as Commissioner of the Stamp Re. 
venue. 

‘1 should have done this sooner, but 
that I heard the Commission was pass- 
ing without my name in it, and I would 
not be guilty of the arrogance of resigning 
what I could not hold. But, having heard 
this since contradicted, I am obliged to 
give it up, as with great humility 1 do by 
this present writing. Give me leave on this 
occasion to say something as to my late 
conduct with relation to the late meni 
power, and to assure you whatever I have 
done, said, or written has proceeded from 
no other motive, but the love of what! 
think truth. For merely as to my own af- 
fairs, I could not wish any man in the ad- 
ministration rather than yourself, who fa 
vour those that become your dependants 
with a greater liberality of heart than 
any man that I have ever before observed. 
When I had the honour of a short conver: 
sation with you, you were pleased not on 


* It scarcely needs to be told, that Steele was expelled the House of Commons for 
the publication of this pamphlet. 
a The letter, of which this is an extract, was written while Addison was Secretary 
of State. 
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ly to signify to me, that I should remain 
* this office, but to add, that if 1 would 
name to you one of more value, which 
would be more commodious to me, you 
would favour meinit. I am going out of 
any particular dependance on your Lord- 
ship; and will tell you with the freedom 
of an indifferent man, that it is impossible 
for any man who thinks, and has any pub- 
lic spirit, not to tremble at seeing his 
country, in its present circumstances, in 
the hands of so daring a genius as yours. 
If incidents should arise, that should place 
your own safety, and what ambitious men 
call greatness, in a ballance against the 
general good, our all depends upon your 
choice under such a temptation. You have 
my hearty and fervent prayer to heaven, 
toavert allsuch dangers from you. I thank 
your Lordship for the regard and distinc- 
tion which you have at sundry times show- 
ed me; and wish you, with your country’s 
safety, all happinessand prosperity. Share, 
my Lord, your good fortune with whom 
you will: while it lasts, you will want no 
friends; but; if any adverse day happens 
to you, and I live to see it, you will find I 
think myself obliged to be your friend and 
advocate. This is talking in a strange di- 
alect from a private man to the first of a 
nation ; but to desire only a little, exalts a 
man’s condition to a level with those who 
want a great deal. But I beg your Lord- 
ship’s pardon ; and am with great respect, 
my Lord, 
‘Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
‘ Rich. Steele.’ 


Such were the magnanimity, the 
fearless disregard of power, and the 
noble scorn of pelf, that distinguish- 


ed the character of Steele. Besides 
this disinterestedness in politics, he 
was in private life good-natured, ge- 
nerous, and tender. His purse was al- 
Ways open to distress, while his for- 
tune supplied him with the means of 
relieving it; and when adversity came 
on him, ‘he gave to misery all he 
had, a tear? In no tumult of public 
affairs, or turbulence of faction, did 
he forget his duties to his wife and 
children ; and his letters to them in 
this collection display such an unaf- 
fected love and such a virtuous con- 
stancy, as ought to make modern fash- 
lonable husbands blush when they 
tead these records of his affection. 
Ve must add to our quotations a few 
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more ofthese letters to his wife, which 
are written in a negligent strain of 
exquisite fondness : 


* March 26, 1717. 
‘ My dearest Prue, 

‘{ have received yours, wherein you 
give me the sensible affliction of jetting me 
know. the continual pain in your head. 
I could not meet with necessary advice ; 
but according to the description you give 
me, I am confident washing your head in 
cold water will cure you ; I mean, having 
water poured on your bead, and rubbed 
with an hand, from the crown of your head 
to the nape of your neck. When I lay in 
your place, and on your pillow, I assure 
you I fell into tears last night, to think 
that my charming little innocent might 
be then awake and in pain ; and took it to 
be a sin to go to sleep.’ 


‘ Dear Prue, ‘ [undated. } 

‘I am under much mortification from not 
having a letter from you yesterday: but 
will hope that the distance from the post, 
now you are at Blancorse, is the occasion. 

‘Llove you with the most ardent attec- 
tion, and very often run over little heats 
that have sometimes happened between us 
with tears in my eyes. I think no man liv- 
ing has so good, so discreet a woman to 
his wife as myself; and I thank you for the 
perseverance in urging me incessantly to 
have done with the herd of indigent un- 
thankful people, who have made me ne- 
glect those who should have been my care 
from the first principle of charity. 

‘Ihave been very importunate for jus- 
tice to the endeavours I have used to serve 
the public; and hope I shall very soon 
have such reparation as will give me 
agreeable things to say to you at our meet 
ing; which God grant to you and your 
most obsequious husband, 

Rich. Steele.” 


* May 22, 1717. 
* Dear Prue, 

‘ Your son is now with me, very merry, 
in rags; which condition Iam going to 
better, for he shall have new things im- 
mediately. He is extremely pretty, and has 
his face sweetened with something of the 
Venus his mother, which is no smail de- 
light to the Vulcan who begot him. 

Ever yours, Rich. Steele.’ 


‘ Dear Prue, (undated. } 
‘If you knew how glad I am to see a 
long letter from you, I dare say, as fantas- 
tically shy as you are of doing any thing 
that should make your husband think you 
love him, you would oftener afford me 
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that pleasure. When Jonathan answers 
My ietters, 1 shall know what to do; but 
if I thought guite so ill of him as the rest 
of his reiations do, I should wholly de- 
cline the thought of serving him. I never 
had any thought of making an expense at 
Carmarthan but on‘a fairer prospect than 
I ever yet saw; | 

‘I have had abundance of reflection 
since we parted; and in the future part of 
my life, you will find me a very reserved 
man, and clear of all hangers-on. I find 
by all the care and industry which a man 
uses for others, if they are beholden to 
your pocket, they are only ashamed they 
were obliged to you, and leave your inte- 
rest. I shall therefore, hereafter make my 
expense upon my own way of living, and 
my own household and little family. 
Though my wife gives herself whimsical 
airs of saying, “if she is unworthy, yet 
the children’’—I say, though you talk of 
the children, if I will not mind you; I tell 
you-—they are dear to me more that they 
are yours, than that they are mine: for 
which I know no reason, but that I am, in 
spite of your ladyship’s coyness and parti- 
cularities, utterly yours 
‘ Rich. Steele.’ 


* Dear Prue, June 20, 1717. 

‘I have yours of the 14th, and am in- 
finitely obliged to you for the length of it. 
I do not know another whom I could com- 
mend for that circumstance; but, where 
we entirely love, the continuance of any 
thing they do to please us is a pleasure. 
As for your relations; once for all, pray 
take it for granted, that my regard and 
conduct towards all and singular of them 
shall be as you direct. 

‘I hope by the grace of God, to conti- 
nue what you wish me, every way an ho- 
nest man. My wife and my children are 
the objects that have wholly taken up my 
heart ; and as I am not invited or encou- 
raged in any thing which regards the pub- 
lic, I am easy under that neglect or envy 
of my past actions, and cheerfully con- 
tract that diffusive spirit within the inte- 
rests of my own family. You are the head 
ofus; andI stooptoa female reign, as 
being naturally made the slave of beauty. 
But, to prepare for our manner of living 
when we are again together, give me leave 
to say, while I am ‘here at leisure and 
come to lie at Chelsea, whet I think may 
contribute to our better way of living. I 
very much approve Mrs. Evans and her 
husband ; and, if you take my advice I 
would have them have a being in our house, 
and Mrs. Clark the care and inspection of 
the nursery. I would have you entirely 
at letsure to pass your time with me, in 
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diversions, in books, in entertainmentg and 
no manner of business intrude upon us by 
at stated times: for though you are madety * 
be the delight of my eyes, and food of alj 
senses and faculties, yet a turn of care and 
house-wifery, and I know not what pre. 
possession against conversation pleasures 
robs me of the witty and the handsome wo, 
man, to a degree not to be expressed, | 
will work my brains and fingers to pro. 
cure us plenty of all things ; and demang 
nothing of you but to take delight in agree, 
able dresses, cheerful discourses, and 
sights, attended by me. ‘This may be done 
by putting the kitchen and the nursery jn 
the hands I propose; and I shall have no. 
thing to do but to pass as much time at 
home as I possibly can, ia the best com. 
pany inthe world. We cannot tell here 
what to think of the trial of my Lord Ox. 
ford ; if the ministry are in earnest in that, 
and I should see it will be extended to, 
length of time, I will leave them to them. 
selves, and wait upon you. 

* Miss Moll grows a mighty beauty, and 
she shall be very prettily dressed, as like. 
wise shall Betty and Eugene; and, if] 
throw away a little money m adorning my 
brats, I hope you will forgive me. They 
are, I thank God, all very well; and the 
charming form of their mother has tem. 
pered the hkeness they bear to their rough 
sire ; who is, with the greatest fondness, 

* Your most obliging, and most 
obedient husband, 
Rich. Steele.’ 


* July 11, 1717. 
* Ten thousand times 
* My dear, dear, pretty Prue, 

* I have been in very great pain for ha- 
ving omitted writing last post. You know 
the unhappy gaiety of my temper when! 
have got in; and indeed I went into com- 
pany without having writ before I left my 
house in the morning, which I will not do 
any more. It is impossible to guess at all 
the views of Courtiers; but, however, 
aia of opinion that the Earl of Oxford 1s 
not in so triumphant a way of bill, as his 
friends imagine. He is to be prosecuted 
by way of bill, or act of parliament, next 
session, in order to punish him according 
as he shall appear to deserve ; and in the 
mean time, to be accepted out of the act 
of grace, which comes out next week. 


* Please to take the advice you give me ° 


on this subject, and keep your conversa 
tion out of the dispute. Your letter has 


extremely pleased me with the gaiety of its 
and, you may depend upon it, my ambi 
tion is now only turned towards keeping 
that up in you, and giving you reasonsfot 


it in all things about you. Two people 















who are entirely linked together in inte- 
rest, in humour, and affection, may make 
this being very agreeable; the main thing 
-; to preserve always a disposition to 

lease and to be pleased. Now as to your 
Ladyship, when you think fit, to look at 
ou, to hear you, to touch you, gives de- 
tight ina greater degree than any other 
creature can bestow ; and indeed it is not 
virtue, but good sense and wise choice, to 
be constant to you. You did well not to 
dwell upon one circumstance in your let- 
ter; for, when Lam in good heath, as i 
thank God Iam at this present writing, it 
awakes wishes too warmly to be well 
borne when you are at so great a distance. 
Ido not see any mention ‘of your man 
Sam; | hope the doctor’s prescription has 
been useful to him. 

‘Think, dream and wish for nothing but 
me; who make you a return in the same 
affection to you. Forever, Your most ob- 


sequious, obedient husband, 
Rich. Steele.’ 
‘Pray date your letters.’ 


We have now only to notice the 
celebrated friendship between Steele 
and Addison ; and willingly would we 
draw a veil over the selfishness of the 
latter, Were it not necessary that pos- 
terity should do justice to the former, 
and that as he did not receive the re- 
ward of his attachment during life, 
he should at least enjoy the heroism 
of itafter his death. If that can be cal- 
led friendship: in which the affection 
appears to have existed almost en- 
tirely on one side, the connexion 
between these two great men may be 
30 denominated: but if we consider 
that Addison had it greatly in his pow- 
er to serve, and did not serve, his 
friend,—-=that in the high office of Se- 
eretary of State he neglected the man 
whose labours, more than those of any 
other contributed to effect that change 
of things which produced his own ele- 
ration=that in the harshest mode 
he exacted payment of the bond 
which he held of Steele,;—that after- 
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ward, in the character of the Old 
Whig, he contemptuously stigmatiz- 
ed the partner of his studies, his wri- 
tings, and his life, as “little Dicky, 
whose trade it wae to write fiam- 
prhletss’—and if we consider that 
Steele suffered this neglect and this 
ill-treatment without complaint or 
retort, it is impossible not to feel an 
increase of our admiration of the one, 
and a diminution of owr high res- 
pect for the other. Addison patroni- 
zed Tickell, because he did not fear 
him :—but he neglected Steele, be- 
cause (must we say?) he knew that 
his genius would have rivalled his 
own, had his exertions been unclou- 
ded by all the embarrassments which 
poverty and its attendant anxiety 
threw over them, 

Asa politician, however, Steele had 
his faults. He was among the many 
whom, at this period, according to 
Swift, “ party made mad ;” and in the 
fury of his mania, he attributed opi- 
nions and doctrines to others which 
they never held. Although born in 
Ireland, too, he, unlike Swift, soon 
forgot the suffering, degraded place 
of his nativity ; and having adopted 
another country, he made it both the 
theatre and the object of his actions. 
He imbibed an invincible hatred to 
the Stuart family and cause, for which 
no good Whig can be inclined to 
blame him: but what candid person 
can read his Romish Ecclesiastical 
History of Late Years, and his State 
of the Romish .Cathelic Religion 
throughout the World, without lamen- 
ting that a man of such a head and 
such a heart should have incurred 
the hazard of repeating the common- 
place prejudices and absurd false- 
hoods which prevailed in his_ time, 
and which we have seen but too much 
countenanced in the present day ? 
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1, Letter to the Most Noble the Marquis of Hertford, on Fiorin Grass ; containing the 
necessary Directions for its Culture, the Periods and Modes of Laying it down, ang 
saving its Crops, &c. By William Richardson, D. D. London, 1810. Hatchard. 

2. A Treatise on Fiorin Grass, with a short Description of its nature and properties, 
&e. By John Farish, Dumfries, 1810. Johnstone. 

3. Essay on Fiorin Grass, showing the Circumstances under which it may be found jn 
all Parts of England, its extraordinary Properties, and great Utility to the Practicg} 
Farmer. By William Richardson, D. D. London, 1810. Phillips. 


THESE Pamphlets contain the 
result of some ingenious observations 
and experiments, made by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, of Clonfecle near the Giant’s 
Causeway in Ireland,on a very inter- 
esting department of Natural History 
and Agriculture. 

This learned gentleman is well 
known for the extent of his Geologi- 
cal Inquiries, azd the variety of his 
oftinions, concerning the original for- 
mation of the great wonder of Nature 
near which he resides. Satiated by 
the number, or wearied by the per- 
plexities of these speculations, he has 
fortunately for the Public turned his 
attention of late to more practical ob- 
jects of research. In the pursuit of 
these, he appears to us to have elicited 
from one of the most simple produc- 
tions of Nature properties as impor- 
tant, as they are singular and unex- 
pected; and which, we think, must 
even have astonished the shades of 
those men of mighty stature, who 
first kept watch over their flocks, on 
the same verdant summits, which are 
now said to be covered by a vegetable 
of growth equally gigantic. 

It is true, we anticipate the sneers 
that will play round the lips of an old 
practical Farmer, when he is inform- 
ed that the discovery, of which we 
express ourselves in these terms, is 
no less than ascheme, set on foot in 
Treland, for making hay at Christmas: 
and this, though the weather may be 
considerably marked by snow or rain. 
Nor shall we be at all surprised, if 
sur more elevated readers, 


“Intent on freighted wealth, or proud to 
rear 
“The fleece Iberian, or the pamper? 
steer,” 

sould be tempted at first sight, to 
Class this Irish phenomenon with 
those celebrated discoveries concern 
ing sunbeams and cucumbers, made 
by the ingenious philosophers of La 
puta; or with their more practical 
device of ploughing the ground by 
the rooting of hogs’ snouts after bu- 
ried acorns, to save the charges of 
implements, cattle, and labour. But 
we humbly entreat their candour and 
forbearance, until we have endeavour 
ed to lay before them, from the above- 
mentioned works, as plain and per- 
spicuous a statement as we can, of the 
facts and circumstances, which have 
extorted from our impartial judgment 
the opinion just avowed. 

As the subject is one of practical 
importance, and the really useful in- 
formation is scattered amidst much 
repetition throughout the three pam- 
phiets, we shall endeavour to col- 
dense the information contained in 
them ; and shall bring the authors’ 
facts and views before the public, by 
making our own arrangement under 
distinct heads, briefly illustrating each 


with proofs and extracts from the 


works themselves. The extracts vill 
be principally drawn from the Letter 
to the Marquis of Hertford; not om 
ly because it is the latest publication, 
and is intended as an epitome of all 
former works on the subject ; but al- 
so because it is not published, (thoug! 
















rinted for private distribution at the 
expense of the noble mar uis,) and 
therefore is not generally accessible. 

The following division seems the 
most eligible : 

1. The History and description of 
the Fiorin Grass. 

2, Its useful properties, and the 
Mode of Cultivation. 

3. The Advantages to be derived 
from It. 

4. The doubts and objections which 
have been entertained concerning its 
value. 

1. Dr. R. states “ that his discove- 
rv of the inestimable gualirics of the Fi- 
orin Grass can scarcely be called acci- 
dental.”” He has long considered the 
erass defartment as jittle understood 
by farmers, and was anxious, by ex- 
periments and example, “to bring 
this branch of Agriculture within the 
pale of utility.”’ The results of his ex- 
periments he has laid before the Irish 
Academy, who published them in 
their transactions, under the title of 
“ Memoirs on the Useful Grasses,” 
“But Fiorin (says Dr. R.) remained 
more extensive in its uses, and more 
diversified in its properties, than all 
the rest of the gramina taken togeth- 
er.” ‘This grass he has often heard 

mentioned under its own name Agros- 
tis Stolonifera, and that of joint-grass; 
and it was always spoken of in Ireland 
very favourably ; but no one had ever 
attempted to cultivate a distinct crop 
of it, or to institute any experiments 
relating to it. On the contrary, we 
believe, that the farmers both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, have been silly 
enough to use all possible endeavours, 
jor these last five hundred years, en- 
tirely to extirpate this grass from 
their land ;—but, (as Dr. R. will per- 
haps think by the kindness of Provi- 
dence,) entirely without success. 

The difference, which the learned 
Doctor found to exist between the na- 
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ture of this and all other grasses, is 
so important to the due comprehen- 
sion, if not to the belivf of the facts 
founded upon it, and is so fully stated 
in the following extract from his Let- 
ter to lord Hertford. that we make 
no apology for inserting it at some 
length. 


“ Fiorin ts the grass which botanists 
have distinguished by the name of Agros- 
tis Stolonifera; some, it is true, deny their 
identity ; but it is only those, who having 
overlooked or condemned this Agrostis as 
useless, are ashamed to retract; and de- 
fend themselves by asserting Fiorin, and 
Agrostis Stolonifera, to be different gras- 
Ses. 

“The pure (or culmiferous) gramina, 
are those which we generally cultivate. 

“There is another description of gras- 
ses, called by botanists stoloniferous, en- 
dowed by nature with a third sort of prose 
duce in addition to the seeds and stalks. 
This tribe at their respective periods, 
emit long strings or runners,called stolones 
which, creeping along the ground, when 
unsupported take root at their joints, thus 
forming new plants. The stolones of the 
Fiorin are very numerous and attain a 
great length ; Wray tells us twenty-four 
feet ;* but 1 must confess mine have rare- 
ly past ten. In these stolones the whole 
value of the Fiorin crop consists; it is 
therefore (as in the former case) the pe- 
riod of their greatest perfection we must 
lock to for the time of severing. 

“ Here we are not, as with other gras- 
ses limited to a certain point, in the ap- 
proach to which they improve, and when 
they pass it, fall off; the quatity of the sto- 
lones is at all periods equal; we have to 
look to qvantity alone; and that depends 
upon the length of the strings composing 
the crop. From the comparative view of 
the natural history of the stoloniferous and 
culmiferous tribes of grasses, it is plain 
that no reasoning from analogy will apply 
from one to the other, either in their cul- 
tivation or in the management of their 
crops; for no likeness whatsoever exists 
between them.” (p. 11, 12. Letter to 
Lord H.) 

Doctor R. then proceeds to state, 
that the stolones continue vegetating 


till Christmas ; which is consequent- 


*Camden in his Britannia mentions the grass of the Orcheston meadow, which 
grew, as he says, to the length of 24 feet : he calls the grass, trailing dog’s grass, an¢ 
asserts that hogs were fed with it. It is, in fact, pure Fiorin. 
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ly the time at which the crop of grass 
is in the greatest quantity ; that they 
continue perfectly sound, fresh, and 
sweet, if left uncut on the ground 
through the whole winter. Unlike the 
common grasses, which, when cut 
for hay, require that their aqueous 
juices should be evaporated in order 
to prevent fermentation ; “ The sac- 
charine juices of the Fiorin are less 
volatile, and their cohesion preserved 
by the principle of life frervading for 
months every inch of the string,” 
whether the crop be left cut on the 
ground, or gathered in stacks. So that 
the stolones, though apparently dry 
for months, will immediately veretate 
if cut in small oe or placed whole 
in the earth. The quantity of pro- 
duce from a field of Fiorin in full vi- 
sour, 1s enormous, (as we shall see un- 
der a future head ,) at least thrice that 
of an average crop of other grasses. 
This part of the account is strongly 
corroborated by the description of the 
Orcheston meadow* given in the 
transactions of the Bath Agricultural 
Society. In this meadow, by what 
was supposed to be some singular 
chance, Fiorin seems for many years 
past to have obtained spontaneously, 
exclusive possession of the surface. 
We are obliged to Dr. R. for some 
curious facts, illustrative of the 
nature of this grass, drawn from its 
easy endurance of privations fatal to 
other grasses. These facts also lead 
to the practical purpose of ascertain- 
ing the spots where Fiorin is general- 
ly to be found growing spontaneously. 
The first of these privations is that of 
sufficient soil for the roots, “ which 
leads us to the paved or graveiled 
high roads, that by means of new cuts 
cease to be used. We find-on these, 
notwithstanding the scanty covering, 
that the Fiorin has always taken pos- 
session ; and when such roads become 
gieen, (as they invariably do when no 
longer travelled upon) Fiorin is the 
exclusive, or at least the predominant 
gr.ss. The sides, even, of all our com- 
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gravel extends beyond the part tra. 
velled on and beaten: in this shallow, » 
hungry, but undisturbed stripe, i; 
soon establishes itself.” 

An observation of a similar nature 
was made by Mr. Price, (see Bath 
Agricultural Society Report, vol. yiii, 
p. 41) on the grass of the Orchestop 
meadow. It scarcely penetrates ap 
inch below the surface, and the root 
takes such slight hold of the ground 
that a great length may be severed 
from it merely by taking hold of the 
pannicle or top of the culm. Uponex. 
amining the soil in various parts of 
the field, Mr. Price found that the 
grass was most luxuriant, z. e. there 
Was a more exclusive growth of Fio. 
rin, where the soil was most shallow, 
In all parts, flints are found withina 
few inches of the surface, and prevent 
other grasses from thriving ; but in 


the most flourishing part, there was 


scarcely more than an inch and half 
of earth above a compact bed of flints. 
These facts, combined with Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s observations, seem to ac- 
count very satisfactorily for the mode 
in which the Orcheston meadow has 
been spontaneously covered with a 
growth of Fiorin. 

The second privation is that of the 
sun’s rays. This leads us to the 
north side of the walls, where the 
green sod comes close up to its foot. 
Here Fiorin is uniformly found, show- 
ing itself more and more as we ap- 
proach the wall, and at the contact 
of the sod and wall it is nearly the 
only grass.’ The north side of a 
church comes of course under this de- 
scription. Mr. Dickenson, membet 
for Somersetshire. found Fiorin roots 
under the north wall of his parish 
church, and enclosed them to Dr. 
Richardson. 

We beg leave to suggest here for ° 
the worthy Doctor’s consideration, 
whether the capacious cellars of Ire- 
land, which have become vacant since 


the union, by the great increase o! 


* Yhis meadow is in Wiltshire, and is the property of Lord Rivers. 
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rofitable meadow ! The Fiorin would 
certainly be secured here from all 
interference of the sun’s rays, and the 
paved surface would be peculiarly 
favourable to its vegetation. 

Fiorin, being of an ampribious na- 
ture is generally found in ail situa- 
tionsexposed to the alternations 0! wet 
and drought, the bottoms of ditches, 
wet in winter and dry in sunimer; 
winter drains, and even the irrigator’s 
little conduits, are often observed to 
abound with it. 

We shall state but one other fact, 
in which this curious grass differs 
from all other vegetable productions 
of the same similar genera, Mr. Fa- 
rish states that 

“Tt conies into ear and produces panni- 
cles bearing seed, which come to maturi- 
ty before the winter ; and the slender stalk 
which supports the pannicle from the stem 
appears white and dead, so thai vegetation 
with respect to these is at an end. Never- 
theless the stem itself, with the various 
branches or stolones depending thereon, 
continues to advance, increasing considecra- 
bly inlength from month to month, and 
aiding uncommonly to the quantity of the 
crop. This quality we reckon peculiar 
io the Fiorin, as we know of no other ve- 
getable that ever increases in length after 
the seed is ripe.” (Treatise, p. 32.) 

Such is the natural history and de- 
scription of the Fiorin grass; the main 
difference between which and all other 
grasses evidently resides in its active 
principle of life, not to be subdued by 
those laws and operations of nature, 
which usually set bounds to the exis- 
tence and increase of other vegetables; 
and under all the circumstances, we 
are only surprised that the face of these 
islands has not been long ago one wide 

waste of Fiorin. We proceed 

2. To its useful Properties and 
Mode of Culture. 

Itis stated upon “irresistible evi- 
dence,” that Fiorin is more grateful 
to cattle of all descriptions, (particu- 
larly to those giving milk,) in every 
stage of its growth, than any other 
grass; that although it was first 
known to thrive luxuriantly in moist 
situations only, yet the uncommon 
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duration and severity of our late 
drought (1809) “ disclosed anew and 
unexpected quality of this. strange 
plant ; viz. that however dry the soil 
may become, its verdure and luxu- 
riance remained unimpaired.” This 
prop rty was first-observed in Enge 
land, in the Fiorin transmitted to the 
marquis of Hertford, which his lord- 
ship is cultivating with so much suc- 
cess. The same observation has also 
been made in other parts of England 
and Scotland. 

We must remark, however, that 
we still retain sone doubts upon this 
part of the subject; and are pursta- 
ded that a dry light soil ofers a much 
more uncertain promise of success, 
and a more precarious profit, than 
moist and springy situations, such as 
the bogs of Ireland and Scotland. 

With respect to these last spots, 
Doctor k.’s evidence is certainly 
strong, and it may be said with truth, 
that “ he does not dread the extreme 
of submersion in water at any time, 
be the crop standing or cut. Suffici- 
ent opportunities for mowing and car- 
rying off are,all that he requires.”” So 
true is this, that on Nov. 15, he steep- 
ed part of his crop ina pond for thir- 
teen days, placing it afterwards in 
separate cocks among the rest. The 
whole was then made into hay, and 
“ all distinction between ihe two hays 
was lost.” 


We confess that this last piece of 
information has relieved our minds 
from a regret and an uneasiness, 
under which they had long laboured. 
Considering the alarming accounts 
which we’ have frequently read of the 
rapid increase of population in En- 
gland, and the small. quantity of land 
now remaining for the further produc- 
tion of food; we have always wished to 
look to the surplus produce of Ireland 
as a resource for making up the defi- 
ciency. But asthe inhabitants of the 
Sister Kingdom appear by no means 
less prolific than ourselves, and there~ 
fore likely soon to be in the same pre- 
dicament, we could not help viewing 
with infinite regret the great expanse 
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of lake and rive hitherto unproduc- 
tive. which the map of Ireland exhi- 
bits. But ihe last-ment: «ned ulscovery 
of Doctor R.’s converts this cause of 
uNcasitiess into matter of joy and ex. 
witation. For it plainly indicates that 
these extensive surfaces of water may 
now be converted, (as an Irishinan 
might say,) into the most froduciive 
land in the country. Itis only neces- 
sary to plant the beds of them with 
Fiorin strings, and to procure, (as 
Doctor R. may easily do on the fairy 
shores of Clontecle,) a few Mermen 
to act as subagueous haymakers ; 
and the thing is done. Or if by any 
chance there should be found a defi- 
ciency of these labourers, and it be 
thought more advisable to consume 
the crop by grazing, the Irish govern- 
ment need only to send a special mis- 
sion to Egypt, in search of the best 
race of Hippopotamos, viz: that 
which lays on the fat most rapidly on 
the loins and flanks; and we have lit- 
tle doubt that by a judicious cross with 
the Jrish Bull, a breed may be procu- 
red, that will quietly graze at the bot- 
tom of the lakes, and afford excellent 
beef and butter for the supply of the 
navy, and the Iinglish markets. 

It follows from what has been sta- 
ted, not only, that the most eliyible 
time for cutting and making this grass 
into hay is about Christmas, but that it 
is perfectly feasible so to cut and make 
it. notwithstanding the weather which 
usally occurs at that period. It is 
aiso evident, that if green food for 
cattle, particularly those in miik, be 
an object of interest to the farmer 
throughout the whol: winter, the grass 
will retain ali its perfection and nou- 
rishment, and may be cut in smail 
quantities as wanted. Nor is it by 
any means necessary that Fiorin 
should be eaten the day it is cut. 
The Doctor, by the advice of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, permitted his to remain 
on the ground some days, and found 
it not deteriorated. The juices are 
not volatile. nor is the sward disposed 
to ferment and heat.”” The produce 
i$ enormous in quantity, “The right 
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honourable Isaac Corry attended, ang 
saw the crop from the water meadoy, * 
at Clonfecle fairly weighed, amount. 
ing to e7ght tons five cwt. and haif 
and twenty four founds the Engliss 
acre; and this Mr. Corry confirms 
under his own hand.” The Orches. 
ton meadow contains two acres and, 
half, and is mowed twice. Twelye 
loads is the average of the first crop, 
six of the second; which about tallies 
with the above-mentioned produce, 
supposing that the whole’ crop were 
permitted to stand till winter, and to 
be cut together according to Dr. Rich 
ardson’s system. 

The tithe of this meadow of 3; 
acres, has been compounded for a 
nine pounds sterling! We believe 
the f'arnbam hop grounds (of a gar. 
den cultivation) do not pay more than 
three rulneas an acre for tithe. These 
results are all so extraordinary, and 
tend to purposes of such high utility, 
that we feel it would be doing injus 
tice to the subject, did we not enlarge 
a little more on the facts which are 
supposed to establish them: for this 
purpose we subjoin the following ex: 
tracts, chiefly from the letter to lord 
Hertford : 

“1 made my notices public, not only in 
Ireland, but announced in the Gentieman’s 
Magazine, London, and in the Farmer’s 
Magazine, Edinburgh, that [ should mow 
on the first and fifteenth of every month, 
from October to March; and that during 
that whole time I should have hay exposed 
to the weather, in the operation of making. 
I performed my promise punctually, in the 
view of every amateur who thought fit to 
call, as many did. On December 15, the 
snow was five inches deep on the ground; 
yet I proceeded, and was little molested 
by it, a toss with a fork at once shaking off 
the snow from the sward. January 14,4 
gentleman came to my house (this was 
Mr. Farish) sont from Dumfriesshire, 
with a letter of introduction from the ver- 


erable and spirited Patrick Milier, of’ 


Dalswinton. Curiosity had been excited 
in that county, and this expensive mode 
was adopted, of ascertaining whether my 
Fiorin crops Were as enormous 2s | had 
stated ; and if I also mowed and made hay 
at that untoward season. Through tlie 
evening of the 14th I was amused with 
perceiving that my visitor suspecteda hoax. 
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(We are surprised he eee ere 80 
improbable a suspicion.) His doubts, 
however were removed the next morning, 
when he saw the business proceeding re- 

ularly, and the hay, which had bcen cut 
on the preceding firsts and fifieent 's, stand- 
ing in the field in excellent order. Since 
he returned to Scotland, I have had letters 
both from Mr. Miiler and him: he informs 
me he is preparing a publication, (the 

amphlet whose title ts recited at the head 
of this article) reporting what he saw, and 
confirming every statement he had met 
with in my different memoirs.” (pp. 25, 
96. Letter.) 

“Qn the 15th December 1808, I mowed 
gs usual, and put my hay into lap-cocks 
the sume day; on the 17th the severest 
snow remembered in this country came on, 
and covered the ground deep for five or 
six weeks; on February the 3d my friend 
lord viscount Northland, and the provost 
of Dungannon came to examine my hay. 
They certify that my lap-cocks were in the 
best possible preservation, of excellent 
quality, and that it was deposed before 
them upon oath, that the lap-cocks had 
not been loosened since the day that they 
were cut, December 15th.” (Letter, p. 28.) 

“J selected a parcel of fresh well-fla- 
youred natural hay, and an equal quantity 
from the Fiorin stack, put up in Novem- 
ber. These parcels were placed equally 
within the reach of horses, cows, and stal- 
led oxen, all of which aic freely and with 
relish of the Fiorin in preference to the 
other hay; and when the Fiorin was re- 
moved and the other left, the stalled cattle 
refused to eat at ail. This property was 
likewise further confirmed by the sheep, 
upon two small ricks, the one of Fiorin, 
and the other of natura! hay, put up within 
the sheep-walk, and to which they had ac- 
eess at pleasure. Vhe author observed 
them every day feeding greedily at the 
Fiorin rick, whilst they appeared. only to 
use the other as a rudbing post, (Mr. Far- 
ish, p. 16.) A small shock of Fiorin, which 
had stood uncut.the whole season, and lay 
in Mr. Miller’s room till it appeared white 
and withered, was carried into the stable, 
and part of it presented by the coachman 
to every horse along with a pareel of fine 
sweet clover hay, they not only eat the Fi- 
orin with great relish, and sought eagerly 
for more, but refused the clover as a food 
they could obtain at any time.” (p. 46. 
Treatise.) 

“On December 22d, some young ladies, 
who took milk for supper, observed that 
it was remarkably rich and well flavour- 
ed; we all tasted, and agreed in opinion. 
l slone knew that my cows had been put 
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upon green Fiorin three days before. The 
milk continued of the same quality through 
the winter, and was much enjoyed. 

“In the month of March I went abroad 
for a week: on my return the 22d, Mrs. 
R. told me at supper the milk had lost its 
flavour, the Fiorin she supposed growing 
old. I could not deny that ihe milk was 
much fallen off, and its ricimess gone ; 
fearing to my mortification that Mrs. R. 
had accounted for it. Next morning I in- 
quired for the confidential labourer, who 
took care of my cows, and of my Fiorin. 
I was told he had been absent five days, 
sowing his oats. * Who cut Fiorin for the 
cows ?”—A. “No one would venture in 
his absence. and yours !’—Matters were 
soon set to rights; the Fiorin was restored 
to the cows, and the flavour to the milk, 
without any abatement until the end of 
April, when the crop was expended.” 
(p- 32, 33.) 

“In Oct. 1806, in making a dam I flood- 
ed some Fiorin roots 20 inches deep; the 
water has never been taken off for a mo- 
ment; yet these roots continue to send up 


. stolones to the surface, apparently in good 


health. In April 1807 I put a root of Fio- 
rin grass with very little earth about it, 
It never 
has been approached since: yet, notwith- 
standing the severe drought of this sea- 
son, the grass preserves its usual ver- 
dure.” (p. 38. Letter.) 

Concerning the Epicurean excel- 
lence of the flavour of Fiorin, the 
Irish cattle are certainly good evi- 
dence, more especially when corrobo- 
rated by the delicate and discrimina- 
ting taste of the Irish ladies. But the 
last-mentioned circumstance of the 
garden-wall, seems to cast a sort of 
doubt over the prolific tendencies of 
the Fiorin, particularly in arid situa- 
tions. Considering what had been 
advanced, it is surprising that the 
whole wall was not covered, and we 
can only account for this apparent 
failure of prolific power, by the sup- 
pasition that the Doctor’s horses had 
occasionally grazed upon the wall, 
and thus checked the increase. He 
does not indeed state in any of his 
communications, that he ever saw his 
horses grazing on his garden wall ; 
but we know, (in our character of 
sportsmen) what slight impediments 
those walls are to the progress of 
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lastly to sprinkle them over with a 


ter at the same time retains its accus- 


Irish horses,and conclude thata much little loose earth. Taking root at ey, tom 
smaller temptation than a plant of ry joint, and throwing out fresh’ at 
Fiorin would entice them to the top of _ strings from each root, they néed ng tem 
one. Venturing then to assume this by any means be planted thick op in this 
fact as proved, we beg leave to re- large quantities. Rows at intepyg), a8 
commend the plantation of Fiorin of a yard willin one season cover the po 
upon the sides of all the brick build- whole surface with a sward thicke "ib 
ines in Ireland; and we would pro- and more plentiful than any old mea. : vé 
pose a prize to the members of the dow. Fiot 
Veterinary College for the invention To those who find any difficulty ig , 
of a shoe, to enable horses, oxen, and procuring the plant in their oy nf 
sheep to graze with their leps ina po- neighbourhood, the facility of irang. a 
sition parallel with the horizon. Thus mussion is very great. “ Two strip su 
may a considerable portion of surface or stolones were sent from Irelanq ag 
now waste be converted to the produc- in September 1808, to a noble earl in and 
tion of food for man. the north of Scotland in his COMmon they 
We shall not attempt to add any frank.” (It is whispered that the sto. spril 
thing to this curious account of the lones had vegetated so rapidly during effol 
properties of the Fiorin, but proceed the passage, that when the epistle was adva 
to the mode of its propagation and presented to the noble lord, he doubts at ar 
culture. This is as singular as any ed whether his servant was not insult ed, 
of the properties we have already no- ing him by mixing a green sod with favo 
ticed. Although, as we have before his letters. And the wind happening men 
observed, it produces pannicles and to set zn the proof of the mail coach, to p 
seeds in the common way, yet it is the effluvia which was carried to the afte 
impossible to obtain a crop by seed, nostrils of the deaders was so tempt. into 
the usual mode of raising other gras- ing, that the arrival of the mail was orde 
ses. The seed is so diminutive and delayed several hours by the endex next 
slow in vegetation, andthe young ten- Vvours which they continually made to of a 
drils protected with so much difficul- turn round and graze. The coach- stro 
ty from weeds and other spontaneous men thought that their horses had eras 
grasses, that they are soon choked all run mad.) “In thirteen months it is 
and disappear. To compensate this they had so propagated as to enable und 
apparent disadvantage, him to plant out two acres.” can 
** Harmonious Nature’s secret-working Be Dest season for laying down as 
hand” and with Fiorin may be ascertained not 
by referring to some of its peculiar land 
hasbestowed on this “favourite grass,” properties. It vegetates with equal eda 
by means of the stolones which we vigour almost during the whole year; T 
have mentioned, a facility of propaga- certainly till after Christmas; con the 
tion superior to that of any other ve- sequently it does not grow so rapidly in fe 
getable. in the spring, as some of those gras once 
We have stated and described the ses and weeds whose principal vege ther 
active principle of life by which the tation is confined to three or four fron 
Stolones are animated: to render it months. During that period very ex- that 
etheient for the multiplication of the pensive processes of weeding and brea 
species, nothing more is necessary cleansing could alone preserve the ‘Hi cou 
than to take them either fresh torn up young Fiorin from being smother- tram 
trom the ground in their green state, ed by its more purient rivals. We grac 
or from the rick or loft even five must therefore consider at what sea luxe 
months after mowing, to scatter them son these rivals, being checked in tity” 
over a raw surface of soil, at their their vegetation, are least likely to T 
full length or cut into pieces, and intrude upon our plant, while the lat- 7 the 




















































‘omed vigour of growth. It will be 
found to be from about the 20th Sep- 
rember to the end of October; for in 
this season few weeds or spontaneous 
rasses will come forward, and even 
should they make a feeble effort, the 
weakly plant will probably be destroy- 
ed by early frosts. W hile this enemy 
to vegetation, so far from destroying 
Fiorin, is generally unable entirely 
to prevent the elongation of its sto- 
lones. But the vegetative powers of 
‘he Fiorin being still in their stron- 
gest action in September and October, 
its stolones will instantly strike root, 
and establish themselves in vigour; 
‘they will therefore in the ensuing 
spring be able to commence their 
efforts in strength, and with great 
advantage over the Fiorin laid down 
alany other season. It may be observ- 
ed, that this period is peculiarly 
favourable to the general arrange- 
ments of farmers. ‘They have only 
to plow up the ground immediately 
after harvest, and to put the strings 
into the earth early in october, in 
order to secure a hay-crop the very 
next year, without losing the benefit 
of a single season. We have very 
strong doubts, however, whether this 
grass should be sown in land which 
it is intended to bring recently again 
under the plough; z. e. whether it 
can ever be used in a course of crops 
as Clover is at present. We would 
hot venture to propagate it on any 
land of ours, except where we want- 
ed a permanent meadow. 

The principal expense attending 
the cultivation on fresh land, consists 
in fencing and weeding. And when 
once the plant is well fixed in the soil, 
there is every reason to suppose 
ltom the experience hitherto had, 
that a Fiorin meadow will not want 
breaking up or renovating for a long 
course of years ; but will on the con- 
trary, with very little care, continue 
gradually to improve in strength and 
‘uxuriance, and of course in quan- 
uty of produce, 

The facts upon record relative to 
the Orcheston meadow, seem to be 
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conclusive on this subject. The na- 
ture of the grass accompanied by such 
descriptions as clearly demonstrate it 
to have been Fiorin, is first recorded 
by Camden in his Britannia, a work, 
the first edition of which was publish- 
ed in the year 1586. It was after- 
wards observed by Mr. Stillingfleet, 
early in the last century; since by 
Curtis and Swayne, and lastly by two 
correspondents of the Bath Agricul- 
tural Society. So that areyular series 
of evidence attests the continued ex- 
istence of this grass in one place for 
more than two centuries, and this by 
its own spontaneous exertion, without 
any pains taken on the part of man to 
preserve it. 

We trust that the preceding detail 
on this curious and interesting sub- 
ject of natural history, has not exceed- 
ed the limits due to a fair considera- 
tion of the patience, even ef those 
readers whose attention is not pecu- 
liarly called to agricultural subjects. 
The facts are in themselves very ex- 
traordinary, and evidently applicable 
to general purposes of practical uti- 
lity. 

3. The advantages to be derived 
from any new discovery are very apt 
to be over-estimated by the first dis- 
coverers. A plentiful and nutritious 
green food in the latter months of 
Winter, is, however, without doubt 
a great desideratum among farmers. 
The prospect of obtaining it frem this 
grass, will be duly appreciated by all 
who have seen, on one hand, their 
stock of animals starving before their 
eyes, In a severe winter, while tracts 
of conimon, bog, heath, or other un- 
profitable waste, lie extended on the 
other, 

*‘Smooth’d up with snow, and what is 

land unknown, 
“ What water, of the still unfrozen 
spring.” 

The inhabitants of the fens in 
Cambridgeshire, of the mountains 
and bogs in Ireland and Scotland, of 
the heaths in the vicinity of London 
and other towns, may equaily profit 
by the cultivation of a plant, which 
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without manure, and. merely at the 
expense of fencing and pretecting, 
will, in a proper situation, realize the 
poct’s picture, where misery and 
death prevailed before ; 
* Around their home the storm-pinched 
cattle lows, 
**No nourishment in frozen pastures 
grows, 
* Yet frozen pastures every morn resound 
* With fair abundance scatter’d o’er the 
ground.” 

Nor is it a trivial discovery to far- 
mers in districts pervaded by a more 
| pertect system of cultivation, which in 

the iatter months of winter professes to 


** Baffle the raging year, and fills the pens 
* With food at will.” 

Such is the general nature of the 
advantages held out, and we are iar 
from wishing to make any important 
subtraction from them, (except when 
dry sandy heaths, like thatof Bagshot, 
are recommended as the proper sub- 
jects for this culture.) if they have 
hitherto met with so little credit, it 
must partly have arisen from the 
injudicious manner in which Do<tor 
R. has brought forward in support of 
his discovery, facts which no reasona- 
) ble man (whothas not seen them ) 
could bring himself to believe. We 
understand from good authority, that 
Doctor R. is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and considerable at- 
tainments ; and we are perfectly pur- 
suaded, that he has advanced no fact 
which he does not believe that he has 
himself ascertained. But he should 
have reflected, how extremely incre- 
dible those assertions, which we have 
taken the liberty to mark with some 
degree of irony, must appear to a 
piain man, who takes up the pam- 
phlets merely with a view to gain 

practical information. We have our- 

selves encountered many a contemp- 
tuous sneer for attempting to advo- 
| cate the cause of Doctor Richardson 
and his Fiorin. But we are neverthe- 
| less convinced in good earnest, that 
in the extensive tracts of moist heath 
land, and mountains in Scotland, Ire- 
Tand, and some parts of England, the 
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grass may be cultivated to great pro. 
fit. And if (as often occurs in oq 
enclosed farms) any unmanageab; 
piece of wet spungy land should jy 
found, that would cost more than jt 
value to reduce it to the regular roy, 
tine of cultivation, a small expeng 
laid out on Fiorin, would Probably 
raise it to an ecual value with any 
land on the farm. We confess aly 
that we would ourselves, on any farm, 
set apart a few acres, even of very 
valuable land, for the exclusive growth 
of this vegetable. 

4. We now proceed to the objec. 
tions which have been raised agains 
the cultivation of Fiorin. 

By much the larger portion of the 
most useful discoveries have beep 
made merely by the novel application 
and impro;ement of s mple and well. 
known principles, that have long con 
tinued dormant. The vaccine inocv- 
lation is an ingenious application of 
a fact long known and observed in 
Gloucestershire, viz. that dairy maids 
whose chapped hands had milked 
COWS in a certain state of disease, uni- 
formly served with impunity as nur 
ses for persons afflicted with the 
small pox. The Madras system of 
education 1s nothing more than an 
improvement upen an expedient oF 
ten used by school-masters for short- 
ening their labour, by making the 
moie advanced boys the instruments 
of teaching their inferiors. Now itis 
of the very essence of human nature 
to be envious and jealous of such dis 
coveries. The performances 4p 
proach too nearly to the common Ie- 
vel of genius and science, not to pro 
duce the reflection that any mai 
MiGuT have made them: It may be 
said that it was merely that one 
thought of them before another ; and 
Columbus’s well known reproof to 


his detractors, derived from the prob- 


lem of the broken egg, may be appl 
ed on many more recent occasions: 
Vhe same man, therefore, who will 


join in extelling the superior fame ol 


a Newton, earned by severe stud) 
and acknowledged precedence of t# 
















tent, will perhaps find his envy rous- 
ed by the praises bestowed on a Jen- 
ner or a Bell, who, however acute and 
ingenious, have been enrolled in the 
list of benefactors to mankind with- 
out any very extraordinary pre-eml- 
nence of talent; as we believe by a 
peculiar ordination ef Providence ; 
hut as some may be disposed to think 
by a ducky chance which might equal- 
lv have occurred to themselves. 
From envy to detraction the journey 
is very short; and if the above men- 
tioned characters have not escaped, 
much less can the humble discovery 
of our worthy Doctor hope to depre- 
cate its fate. Accordingly the Fiorin 
has been ridiculed and _ reprobated 







































Couch grass, kc. &c. And some have 
affirmed that it is the fecudiar plague 
of farmers. Weare sorry tosee such 
men as Mr. Arthur Young counte- 
nancing these follies ; we respect his 
labours, his great talents, and the high 
estimation in which he deservedly 
stands ; and we seriously exhort him 
not to put them all to risk by an obsti- 
nate adherence to the opinion, that 
hay cannot be made in Jre/and amidst 
allthe frost, the snow, and the we 
ofa Christmas harvest: particularly 
as many of his enlightened coadjutors 
at the board of Agriculture have often 
declared themselves at that board, 
satisfied, both from actual inspection 
and intercourse with Dr. R., of the 
truth of many of the facts advanced, 
and of the probable solidity of the be- 
acfits to be derived from his discovery. 
But the best answer to these objec- 
tions is to be found in the Doctor’s 
letter to lord Hertford. “ When 
, these gentlemen (says he) shall have 
, Be made careful experiments upon the 
| B® “clones of grass for four years, (as I 
) B® have done.) they will then be entitled 
“ @® ‘0 attention, but no sooner.’ We 
. @ ust that Mr. Young willimmediate- 
Hy set about qualifying himself, by 
| #@ ‘Xtroducing Fiorin on his Suffolk 
f # farm. 

With this answer we should rest 
- @ ‘atisfied, did not a certain resem- 
VOL. yrs 4 
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under the nick-names of Red Robin, . 








bjance which actually exists between 
the Fiorin and couch or squitch grass, 
(so that a superficial observer: might 
confound them,) call upon us to in- 
sert the following quotation from the 
essay, which clearly shows the dis- 
tinction : | 


“ These grasses both produce long 
strings, with green sprouts issuing at inter- 
vals and at right angles from each, and 
thus have a resemblance ; but a moment’s 
attention soon discovers the difference. 

“The sguitch string is pure root, and 
never of itself reaches the surface, nor is 


seen, except when disturbed by the tool 
of the farmer. 


“ The string (or stolo) of the Fiorin is 
a production ot the surface, and would rise 
erect were it able to sustain its own 
weight ; and like a creeper, tt actually 
does rise, whenever it can catch support. 

* The squitch string, (being root,) is 
quite solid, while the Fiorin string is tu- 

bular. 

‘The squitch string is always white. 
The Fiorin is green in summer, and 
whitens only in winter. Even then the 
whiteness is confined to the envelop, the 
interior tubes always green. 

“In the squitch string the small radi- 
cals fourm rings round the great root; 
while in the Fiorin string two or three small 
fibres issue from the lower side of the 
joint only. 

“ As these grasses approach their inflo- 
rescence, their pannicles are so unlike as to 
preclude all mistake.” (Essay, p. 33, 34.) 

This explanation is conclusive as 
to the difference of the two grasses ; 
and the distinction is the more im- 
portant as we believe the real fact to 
be, that cattle will not touch couch 
grass, if they can find any other food; 
whereas our readers have seen abun- 
dant proof that they prefer Fiorin zo 
every other food. 

We have now to add that the suc- 
cess of Dr. R. reflects the greater 
credit on his ingenuity, as the simple 
object, from which he has elicited 
properties so singular, was previously 
submitted to the attention of such 
persons as Camden, Stillingficet, 
Swayne, Curtis, and the members of 
the Bath Agricultural Society, with- 

out any practical result having been 
drawn from it. The latter recom- 


mend its propagation by sowing the 
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seeds, a mode which has been clearly 
shown to be inefficient. The true 
mode, by planting the strings or sto- 
lones, had been entirely overlooked. 
Again, one of the correspondents of 
the Bath Society, who wrote when it 
was the fashion to refer every thing 
singular in nature to electrical agen- 
cy, ascribes the extraordinary growth 
of the Orcheston grass to the circu- 
lation of electrical matter about its 
roots; a solution which strongly 
reminds us of the theory of an emi- 
nent natural philosopher, who refer- 
red the production of darkness to 
“the agency of certain obfuscating 
principles in the atmosphere, some- 
times producing perfect tenebrosity, 
sometimes only twilight, according 
to the different degrees of intensity 
in their operation.” 

We cannot close this article with- 
out paying a just tribute of applause 
to the liberality of the marquis of 
Hertford, in printing for, distribution 
the pamphlet from whith we have 
taken most of our extracts. It is an 
example of the use of money, which 
should be strongly contrasted with a 
very common abuse of it made by 
many large proprietors of land, who 
are in the habit of converting their 
riches into a double-stitched panoply, 
“ made after the exact pattern of the 
tail coachman.”’* 

We have also one observation to 
make at parting with the learned and 
amiable writer of the letter to lord 
Hertford. We should not have been 
disposed to take the léast notice of 
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the style in which pamphlets on these 
subjects are written, did not the py. 
merous Latin quotations intersperseg 
throughout the Letter, give reason 
suspect that it is intended for fine wy;. 
ting. 

Now although in a private letter tp 
an accomplished nobleman, it may be 
very proper to enliven the dull mo. 
notony of the page by a few classical 
illustrations ; yet we submit it to ))y. 
R. whether it is a fair or favourable 
specimen of Irish manners, to inter. 
lard a work compiled jor the exclu. 
stve use of frractical farmers, with 
phrases in a dead language, without 
even the assistance of a popular trans. 
lation. Degrading as the confession 
may be, our anxiety for the generg 
perusal of such pamphlets as these, 
constrains us to admit, that the au. 
thor in this instance has considera: 
bly over-rated the literary attainments 
of our squires, yeoman, and farmers. 
We acknowledge, indeed, with grati- 
tude, that he has had the compassion 
to select one or two of his quotations 
from the examples in syntax; but 
even this does not allay our fears. 
And we must, with all humility, en- 
treat him in his future communice 
tions, to spare our English ignorance; 
and if he wishes to let us know “ that 
farmers when contented are a happy 
race ;” “that seeds vegetate and grass 
grows in spring, and is much burnt 
up in summer ;” that he will have the 
goodness to impart the information 
in our yernacular tongue. 


* We have heard some over-morose persons express a wish, that the Yahoos should 
be fed upon Fiorin, and the Houyhnhnms (as the superior animal) inséa//ed in the boxes 


of the London coffee-houses. 
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PRESENT PICTURE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGATINE. 


The Present Piéture of New South Wales ; illustrated with four large coloured Views, 
from Drawings taken on the spot, of Sydney, the seat of Government ; with a Plan 
of the Colony. Taken from actual survey by public authority. Including, the present 
state of Agriculture and Trade, Prices of Provisions and Labour, Internal Regula- 


tions, State of Society and Manners, late Discoveries in Natural History, and other 


interesting subjects ; with Hints for the further improvement of the settlement. 


By D. D. Mann, many years resident in several official situations. Dedicated, with 


permission, to admiral John Hunter, late his majesty’s captain-general and gover- 
nour-in-chief, of New South Wales and its dependencies. 1 vol. quarto, p. 99, price 


3], 13s. 6d. 1810. 


THIS expensive volume may be 
justly considered as of singular im- 
portance, being a supplement to all 
the various works which have prece- 
ded it. Exclusive of the value of the 
plates, the contents of the work are 
certainly a counterpart to the title 
page. We shall present our readers 
with some of the author’s judicious 
and pertinent remarks, previously in- 
troducing the following as a specimen 
of his style and manner: 

The author, in page 31, speaking 
of the Blue mountains, the principal 
boundary of the settlement, says, 
“They have never yet been passed, 
so that beyond those tremendous 
barriers, the country yet remains un- 
explored and unknown. Various at- 
tempts have, at different periods been 
made, to exceed this boundary of the 
settlement, but none of them have 
been attended with the wished-for 
effect. M. Barralier, a French gen- 
tleman, Jate an ensign in the New 
South Wales corps, has been further 
across than any other individual; but 
he was compelled to return unsatis- 
fied, before he had obtained any 
knowledge of the transmontaneous 
territory which he longed to behold. 
I myself made an excursion to these 
mountains, in the year 1807, accom- 
panied by an European and three na- 
lives; but after mounting the steep 
acclivities for four days, until I found 
my stock of provisions sensibly di- 


minishing, I thought it most prudent 
to retrace my way to the habitable 
part of the settlement, and to leave 
the task of exploring them to some 
person more qualified mentally as 
well as physically, for the arduous 
undertaking. In fine, from the spe- 
cimen I had acquired, during this 
journey of the difficulties which sur- 
round this task, I think that after 
travelling a few miles over them, 
their appearance, although amazing- 
ly grand, is sufficiently terrific to deter 
any man of common perseverance 
from proceeding in his design. ° 

“Tn the progressof my undertaking, 
I ascended about four or five stupen- 
dous acclivities, whose perpendicular 
sides scarcely permitted me to gain 
the ascent. No sooner had I attained 
to the summit of one of these cliffs, 
flattering myself I should there find 
the termination of my toil, than my 
eye was appalled by the sight of ano- 
ther, and so on to the end of my jour- 
ney; when, after mounting with the 
utmost difficulty, the fifth of these 
mountainous heights, I beheld my- 
self apparently as remote from my 
ultimate object, as at the first hour 
of my quitting the level country be- 
neath. Some of these ridges presen- 
ted to the eye a brilliant verdure of 
the most imposing nature, while 
others had the appearance of un- 
changing sterility relieved by the in- 
terposition of peols of stagnant water, 
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and riinning streams; there shrubs 
and trees enlivened the scene, and en- 
circled the space as far as my eye 
could reach. On my return, in sliding 
down the steep declivities, I so com- 
pletely lacerated my clothes that they 
scarcely contained sufficient power to 
cover me. I saw no other animals 
or reptiles during this excursion than 
those which are common throughout 
the country.” 

In the commencement of 1808, a 
new market was established ona part 
called the Old Parade, near to the 
Orphan House, and every exertion 
was made to expedite the building of 
the shops. The market days are 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, when a 
considerable number of farmers from 
the districts between Sydney and 
Paramatta, as well as from other 
quarters attend with the produce of 
their lands; they also bring poultry, 
vegetables, fruit, &c; and to prevent 
as much as possible the too frequent 
impositions practised ; a clerk of the 
market has been appointed to weigh 
all things that may be required. 

Over the south creek at Hawkes- 
bury, a floating bridge has been erect- 
ed, which has proved greatly bene- 
ficial to the public; since, previous 
to its completion, every person who 
had occasion to goto that settlement, 
and in many cases from one farm to 
another, was obliged to pass to and 
fro in a boat. As this bridge was 
constructed by an individual, (Mr. 
Andrew Thompson, a settler) at his 
own expense, the following tolls are 
allowed to be demanded :—for every 
foot passenger fourpence, or ten shil- 
lings per annum; for each horse, 
single or in draught, two shillings 
and sixpence, or two pounds ten shil- 
jings per annum; for waggons, or 
other four wheel carriages, with not 
more than halfa ton lading, one shil- 
ling and sixpence, or one pound ten 
shillings per annum; for carts or 
carriages with two wheels, Jaden or 
not, each one shilling and sixpence, 
or one pound ten per annum; for 
sheep under a score, twopence each, 


and by the score, two shillings anq 
sixpence, or two pounds ten pe 
annum; swine and goats, the same 
as sheep. Passengers, horses, carts, 
and carriages are allowed to pass 
during the same day. with one ticket, 
and a considerable income is deriyed 
from this toll. 

Of late years a number of vessels 
have been seized and carried away by 
the convicts. Lately the Venus, 4 
brig belonging to Messrs. Robert 
Campbell and Co., laden with a quan- 
tity of provisions and stores to supply 
the settlements to the southward, and 
a very handsome brig, called the 
Harrington, from Madras, were seized 
and taken off. Vhe former, when 
she had reached the place of her des. 
tination, after coming to an anchor, 
and landing the master with despatch 
es for the lieutenant-governour, was 
seized by some convicts who had 
been placed on board under confine. 
ment, aided by part of the crew, and 
was carried beyond the reach of re- 
capture. The latter was cut out of 
Farm Cove, and was carried out to 
sea, before any information was re- 
ceived on the subject. This transac- 
tion was planned in a very secret 
manner: so that all the convicts 
boarded her about twelve o'clock at 
night ; and although the vessel lay in 
sight of some part of the town, and 
within the fire of two batteries, yet 
nothing was discovered of the cir- 
cumstance till the following morning: 
Upon representation being made to 
Col. Johnston, that officer ordered 
several boats to be manned imme- 
diately, and a party of the New South 
Wales, with a number of inhabitants 
who had volunteered their services, to 
use every means to retake the vessel, 
put to sea; but after rowing and sail- 
ing for several hours, they were 
obliged to return without ever coming 
in sight of the Harrington. Other 
means were subsequently tried for the 
recovery of the vessel, but all to no 
effect : the convicts had managed their 
matters with such secrecy, prompt: 
tude, and skill, as totally prevented 
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every endeavour to counteract their 


intention. — 
The natives and our countrymen 


f are NOW somewhat sociable, and there 


are not many outrages committed by 
either party. Some years previous to 
100, so many atrocious deeds were 
committed by one of the leaders of 
the former at Hawkesbury, that go- 
yernour King found it necessary to 
issue an order offering a reward to any 
person who should kill him and bring 
‘y his head. This was soon accom- 
plished by artifice, the man received 
the reward, and the head was sent to 
England in spirits by the Speedy. 
But when thus speaking of the gene- 
ral good understanding which exists 
between the Europeans and natives, 
] must be understood to confine my 
meaning to the vicinity of the prin- 
cipal settlements, for about the re- 
moter coasts they are still savages. 
The author goes on to relate that, 
just before he quitted the settlement, 
acomplete range of store-houses was 
completed en the banks of the Para- 
matta river, and another had been 
commenced close by the wharf at 
Sydney. he necessity for some new 
buildings of this description had been 
evident for some time, as a chief part 
of the king’s store-houses, previously 
erected, were too remote from the 
water side, which made the unlading 
of ships extremely burthensome and 
expensive. These inconveniences are 
how completely remedied, and the 
port rendered more commodious than 
ever. Some short time also before 
he left the settlement, two murders 
were committed by men named 
Brown and Kenny; the former of 
whom had killed many men at the 
southward, and was brought from 
thence to Port Jackson, for trial, 
Where he was convicted, executed, 
and subsequently hung in chains on 
Pinch-gut, a small island in the centre 
oi the harbour leading to Sydney 
Cove. The latter was arraigned for 
the murder of a woman named Smith, 
who, after he had perpetrated the 
deed, endeavoured to consume the 
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body of his victim, by thrusting it in 
the fire. He was executed and:hung 
in chains at Paramatta. 

From this gentleman’s narrative it 
further appears that our spring is the 
autumn of the year in that distant 
quarter. He sailed for England, it 
appears, “ at the close of the autumn 
of 1809,” in March. 

The destruction of the play-house 
is mentioned as a benefit to this infant 
colony, because, “when the inha- 
bitants were engaged in this enjoy- 
ment, their property was left un- 
watched. It was also a common 
practice to give provisions to obtain 
entrance, if money was scarce; and 
thus many of the convicts were unable 
to pursue their labour with proper 
energy and activity.” Other abuses, 
which also resulted from the esta- 
biishment of the theatre. induced the 
governour to recal the permission 
given for the performances, and the 
play-house was soon after levelled 
with the ground. 

Since this period, cricket, cards, 
water-parties. shooting, fishing, and 
hunting the kangaroo, have been more 
attended to. The officers have a pri- 
vate subscription billiard-room ; but 
still, among the convicts, gaming Is 
carried on to the most deplorable ex- 
cesses. Under the head of religion 
and morals, it is observed that some 
of the Missionary Society preach at 
the out-settlements, but the choice of 
these men, and the abuses practised 
under the cloak of religion, are much 
regretted. The small number of 
missionaries, ‘who are men of strict 
fidelity, and whose hearts are engaged 
in the task they have undertaken,’ are 
far out-balanced by those of an op/po- 
site description. Among the super- 
stitious customs still remaining with 
the natives, one is when a mother 
dies while suckling a child, the infant 
is then thrown alive into the grave of 
the parent, and the father having cast 
a stone upon it, the grave is filled up. 
After all, it is admitted that the morals 
of the colony are by no means so de- 


bauched as have been frequently 
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asserted; on the contrary, virtuous 
characters are not rare, and honour- 
able principlés are not less prevalent 
here than in other communities of 
equal extent and limited growth. 
There are many among the prisoners 
themselves, who are now striking ex- 
amples of probity, industry, tem- 
perance, and virtue, and some have 
obtained a remission of their punish- 
ment in consequence of the singuiar 
and radical change in their inclinations 
and behaviour. Those prisoners who 
are guilty of theft, have latterly been 
transported to some remote settle- 
ment, which system of punishment 
has been found more efficacious than 
castigation, or any other corporal 
punishment, since they feel an un- 
conquerable repugnance to the idea 
of a separation from their connexions 
and companions, and entertain a sen- 
sible dread of solitude. 

The rocks, a part of the town of 
Sydney, is the general promenade for 
the dashing belles of the settlement ; 


and the European women, it is ob- 
served, spare no ex pense in ornament- 
ing their persons. The shops, where 
most of their decorations are pur- 
chased, are set out with much taste ; 
and articles of female ornament and 
apparel are greedily purchased. By 


a very recent census, there were 
nine thousand three hundred and fifty- 
six inhabitants, in the settlement, 
out of which, six thousand support 
themselves. 

As instances of the irregularities 
practiced by some of those in ma- 
gisterial capacities, Mr. D. D. Mann, 
observes, “ I need repeat none others 
than that I have known men without 
trial to be sentenced to transportation, 
by a single magistrate at his own bar- 
rack; and free men, after having 
been acquitted by a court of justice, 
to be banished to one or other of the 
dependent Settlements. And I have 
heard amagistrate tell a prisoner who 
was then being examined for a capital 
offence, and had some things found 
upon him which were supposed to 
have been stolen, and for which he 
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would not account, that, were he 
not going to be hanged so soon, h, 
(the magistrate) would be d-n-q jj 
he would not make him say fron, 
whence he got them. Nor do J tp. 
lieve it not less true, that records of 
an examination, wherein a respect. 
able young man was innocently en. 
gaged, have been destroyed by thy 
same magistrate, before whom the 
depositions were taken.” 

To remedy these inconveniencies 
the author wishes that gentlemen of 
small fortunes, and consequently of 
some education, might be appointed, 
with a respectable salary attached to 
their office, “so as to make they 
interest wholly unconnected with 
those pursuits which have led so many 
to sacrifice their principles, and to 
neglect their duty for the sake of 
pursuing the search after independ. 
ence.” 

To complete and improve the ke- 
gislature in the new colony, the 
author proposes, that the governour 
should be assisted by nine or tend 
the principal officers in the settlement, 
who should form a council to assis 
him in all kinds of difficulties : in ad- 
dition to which, he considers it essen- 
tially necessary that a barrister should 
be appointed to assist the governour 
when he is referred to in matters of 
a doubtful nature, which at present 
frequently reduces him to an unplea- 
sant dilemma. Having no advise, 
excepting the judge advocate, this 
officer, previously giving his opinion 
in the court below, cannot of course 
be again consulted on the same sub- 
ject. The governour’s opinion there 
fore may, or may not, be according 
to the laws of the mother country. 

The legislative code of the colony 
requires a careful revisal, since the 
numerous residents who have arrived 
in the settlement, and their respect 
ability and opulence, render such 4 
measure mecessary. That system 
which would suit the original esta 
blishment, composed only of tw 
classes, the officers of government and 
the convicts, will scarcely be expect*® 
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he to adapt itself to the wants and wishes 
rhe of a community advanced in civiliza- 
d if tion. The security of property now 
rom being the principal object that should 
de. be attended to, the present system is 
ls of fyund to be liable to much abuse, and 
ect. to have drawn great complaints from 
en. the number of traders that visit the 
that colony. And the author thinks the 
the admission of the bankrupt laws into 
the colony would tend still more to 
les, the perfecting of the system of juris- 
nof prudence. A chief justice, this en- 
y of lightened author still thinks, would 
ted, also be requisite ; and that the prac- 
d to tice of not taking down the evidence 
heir given before magistrates there, isa 
vith yery great over-sight, as this is some- 
any times enlarged or diminished when 
| to the business comes betore a superior 
> of court. 
nd: Instead of employing missionaries, 
kc. he thinks the best interests of the 
‘le- colony, would be greatly forwarded, 
the if government were to select some 
our clergymen of unequivocal piety and 
of zeal. Much good cannot be derived 
ent, from the efforts of men, who are 
sist chiefly engaged in farming and traffic, 
ad: and who will sell a bottle of spirits, 
en: or oblige some of those very persons 
uld with it, to whom they have been 
our preaching the duty of temperance. 
3 of The education of youth, at present, 
ent he thinks is much neglected for want 
ea. of four or five school-masters of a suf- 
ef, ficient capacity.. At present there are 
his but very few persons who cannot 
jon afford to pay for a respectable edu- 
se cation. 
ub- A different arrangement with re- 
Te: HM spect tothe grants and leases of land 
ing # 'Smuch wanting. Whenever any of 


| these deeds have keen under the hand 
ny and seal of the governour, or of the 
the HH colonial seal, they ought to be con- 
ed MMH sidered as secured to the grantee or 
ct: lessee, their heirs, &c. and under no 
14 MM pretence whatever, except a failure 
em MM Of the fulfilment of the conditions, 
ta: MF OUght the governour, or any succeed- 
wom ‘08 governour, to retain the power 
nd # of taking that land away. The exist- 
60 “nce, and the effect of such a power, 
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is totally destructive of the spirit of 
improvement. A man, just as he 
has impoverished himself with the 
hope of reaping a future recompense, 
may by the sudden whims or caprice 
of an individual be deprived of the 
means of gaining future subsistence, 
and plundered of every thing he may 
have done witha view to his own 
benefit and the bettering of the state ! 

Among other causes that operate 
against the prosperity of ‘the colony, 
the author reckons “ the establish- 
ment of a most injurious monopoly 
amongst the inhabitants, which has 
tended to the ruin of fair trade. The 
commencement of this system is 
traced back 4o the administration of 
governour Philip.” He observes, that 
‘the inferior officers of the settle- 
ment, and the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and pfivates of the regiment, 
have since been infected with the itch 
for dealing, and many of the settlers 
themselves have disposed of their 


farms, or deserted them to devote: 


themselves to a species of dealing 
which never failed to turn to good 
account. ‘The consequence of this 
universal inclination to one object, 
chiefly the sale of spirits, soon became 
obvious in the desertions of those 
farms previously tilled toso much ad- 
vantage. The immense profits made 
by this pursuit served as a new stimu- 
lus, One dealer was known to have 
cleared twelve hundred pounds ster- 
ling in four weeks ; and an inhabitant 
of the lowest order, who commenced 
dealing with five pounds, has been 
known to realize five hundred in the 
course of six months. I[t must natu- 
rally be inferred that the most base 
imposition must have been practised 
to render this business so extremely 
lucrative ; and the article itself must 
have been diluted away to excessive 
weakness. From this traffic many of 
the convicts are in possession of hors- 
es, Carriages and servants, with a suf- 
ficiency to secure independence for 
life. The author thinks that allowing 
a servant to enter into traffic is fraught 
with serious mischief, as it enablea 
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him to become gradually independent 
in his feelings and opinions, and sub- 
stitutes insolence of conduct for the 
respect which ought to mark his be- 
haviour. 

The duke of Northumberland has 
sent over some Teeswater sheep. and 
one stallion very recently to colonel 
Johnston, which have greatly im- 
proved the respective breeds. Some 
Merino sheep from the king’s flock 
have also been taken over, which have 
throve well and produced very fine 
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wool. Several of the deer in the 
colony having made their escape fro, 
a park belonging to a Mr. Harris 
surgeon of the regiment, are under. 
stood to be breeding and running wijg 
in the woods. 

The children born in the Colony 
from European parents are very tp. 
bust, comely, and well-made; fp. 
markably quick of apprehension, and 
ready at learning. In manners and 
morals also, they greatly improve. 


W. H. 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Act for regulating Mad-Houses, and a Correction of the State. 
ments on the Case of Benjamin Elliott, convicted of illegally confining Mary Dain. 


tree; with Remarks addressed to tbe friends of insane persons. 


kinson. 1811, 


THERE are some very sensible 
and judicious observations in this 
pamphlet, upon the subject of private 


Mad-houses and the nature of lunacy. 
Its primary object seems to have been 
to vindicate Mr. Parkinson himself 
from some insinuations which had 
found their way in the public prints, 
arising from a mis-statement of his evi- 
dence on the trial which is mentioned 
in the title. This vindication we con- 
sider as complete: but, as he has 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
blend some remarks upon topics con- 
nected with it, we sball pay a little 
more attention to the pamphlet. 
Insanity is one of those awful visi- 
tations of Providence, to which, as we 
are all exposed, we are all interested in 
whatever concerns its nature, pro- 
gress andcure. The establishment 
of private houscs for the reception of 
individuals labourin® under this me- 
lancholy affliction, has been loudly 
censured by some, and as loudly ap- 
plauded by others. Great abuses did 
certainly exist in them before the 
legislature undertook to provide, in 
some measure, for their regulation. 
Many a dark and foul transaction has 


By James Pa. 


taken place within the walls of a pri- 
vate mad-house, at whose recital our 
hearts would shrink within us. But, 
at the same time, they were attended 
with numerous advantages which 
have been widely felt and duly ac 
knowledged. ‘Their inutility cannot 
be argued from their abuse. Mr. Pat 
kinson, however, thinks, and we con- 
cur with him in opinion, that the legis- 
lature might provide more effectually 
against all abuses connected with the 
state of insanity, than it has yet done, 
Too much, indeed, cannot be attempt: 
ed to secure the liberty and comforts 
of those whose mental derangement 
prevents them from attending toeither 
for themselves: nor can too much be 
attempted to counteract the fraudulent 
views of interested and designing 
individuals, who would incarcerate; 
without the hope, nay without the 
possibility of liberation, those whose 
absence may benefit their condition. 
Every facility should be afforded for 
the return of the unhappy lunatic to 
society, whenever his cure may W¢ 
completed ; or for making known his 
unlawful detention if his attack was 
temporary or did not exist at all 
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We would especially observe also, 
that by extending the power of signing 
certificates of lunacy to every one who 
denominates himself a surgeon or an 
apothecary; is giving wide play to an 
evil which requires rather to be cir- 
cumscribed. ‘There is nothing more 
ambiguous than the tokens of insanity: 
many madmen go at large who are 
never suspected to be lunatics, and 
many harmless fools are shut up who 
deserve to be at large. The observa- 
tions of Mr. Parkinson on this point 
are very pertinent. 

Speaking of the act of parliament, 
he says, 


“ (ne of the most important regulations 

in’ this act, is that which is mtended to 
prevent keepers of mad-houses from re- 
ceiving patients without having an order, 
in writing, under the hand and seal of some 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary. But 
it appears doubtful, whether this clause, 
as at p.esent worded, yields that security 
which was expected from it, owing to its 
admitting the validity of an order, signed 
by any person, whose claim to be consider- 
ed a member of the medical profession 
rests only on his designating himself an 
apothecary. Such persons are not legally 
recognised as fit judges of the maladies 
to which the human system is subject. 
Those only can be, and, indeed, are so 
considered, as have received such a pro- 
fessional education as has enabled them to 
undergo the examination ordered by law, 
and have in consequence received from 
those appointed to examine them, a regu- 
lar permission to exercise the duties of 
their profession. 
_ “How peculiarly competent a physician 
is to sign the order here required, need not 
be pointed out; and with respect to sur- 
geons, it is only necessary to remark, that 
itis hardly possible, that one who has 
passed through the professional education, 
hecessary to qualify him for an examina- 
tion as a surgeon, can be incompetent 
to decide on the sane or insane state of a 
patient’s mind. 

“But how widely different is it with re- 
spect to some of those persons who call 
themselves apothecaries, and thence pre- 
sume to judge respecting diseases. Their 
abilities have been examined by no pre- 
scribed test, nor have they received any 
authority to take on themselves the deli- 
cate and important task of judging of, or 
of practising upon, the disease either of 
the body or of the mind. That in this 
a 
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metropolis, and in many parts of the em- 
pire, there are many very respectable 
persons who with the designation only of 
apothecaries, possess every acquirement 
which is requisite for the successful exer- 
cise of their profession, is well known. 
But it is equally well known, that there 
is hardly a neighbourhood which is not 
infested with some ignorant and illiterate 
being, who having learned the names of 
many medicines, and of some diseases, 
seeks a livelihood by putting the lives of 
his neighbours at hazard, by pretending 
to remove the diseases witl which they 
may happen to be afflicted. 

** Should the range of such men be en- 
larged ?}—Should they, in addition to the 
calamities with which they are now able 
to inflict the families around them, be 
empowered, at their will, and on their 
judgment, to decree the confinement in 
a mad-house of any one, who from their 
ignorance, their pliant servility to a supe- 
rior, or their easy yieldings to interested 
and well-managed importunities, they 
may be induced to term insane ? A decided 
negative to these questions must surely 
be given after considering the possible, 
nay, the probable consequences of such a 
permission. 

** In places somewhat distant from the 
metropolis, characters of such a descrip- 
tion are most likely to be found, and there 
are they enabled to occasion the greatest 
injury. For, supposing that any person of 
this description should improperly but ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, and 
under circumstances artfully contrived to 
secure his compliance, grant a certificate 
of lunacy, the subject of that certificate 
may directly be consigned to a mad-house; 
and if the house to which he is thus con- 
signed should not be within seven miles 
of the metropolis, or within the county of 
Middlesex, the keeper of such house ig 
not required to give notice of the receipt 
of such person, but within fourteen days. 
For a period of this length, therefore, a 
person manifesting only an eccentricity of 
manner, perhaps even the consequence of 
a superior degree of intellect, may, from 
caprice, interested motives, or ill-judged 
timidity, be condemned to the horrors of 
a mad-house, without an opportunity, 
being cut off from all communications with 
society, of claiming his release ; and with- 
out a chance of any of his relations or 
friends obtaining information of the place 
of his concealment. 

‘* But what takes place even at the ex- 
piration of the fortnight ’—the keeper of 
the house sends notice of having received 
a patient of such a name into his house, 
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and what then ?—if no friend or relation 
should think of making inquiry respecting 
him. he may wait for his release until the 
visitation of the house by the commission- 
ers appointed for this purpose. This may 
not happen quite so early as the unfortu- 
nate prisoner may wish, since the act only 
requires a visitation from the commission- 
ers within seven miles of London and 
Westminsier, and within the county of 
Middiesex, once at least in every year ; 
and at a distance of more than seven miles, 
and out of the. county of Middlesex, only 
as often as they shall think fit ; no certainty 
of a visitation within any given period 
being here assured.” 


Mr. P. supports the necessity of 
this restriction by enumerating seve- 
ral instances of lunatics who had that 
command over themselves, by which 
they could assume all the appearances 
of sanity for atime, so as to deceive 
an inattentive or unskilful observer. 
Some of these cases are very curious, 
and perhaps none more so than the 
foliowing :— 

‘* A gentleman farmer was brought to 
a house for the reception of lunaiics, his 
friends grounding the necessity of his con- 
finement on his conducting his affairs in 
such a manner as must soon bring him to 
ruin. On speaking to the patient, he said, 
if his friends could state any circumstance 
wiich he could not defend on principles 
of reason and equity, he would consent to 
be confined for the rest of his days. He 
was then asked, Do you not give more 
wages than other farmers ?—Yes. Why 
do you!—Because I am of opinion that the 
stance wages of Jabourers is much too 
smal! ; and the neighbouring farmers agree 
with me in that opinion, but have not integri- 
ty enough to follow my example, although 
they know their labourers to be almost 
Starving. But have you not had it clearly 
demonstrated to you, that this proceeding 
must terminate in your ruin ?—Yes: but 
a question in my turn, Am I to be deemed 
a madman because I will not save myself 
from ruin by starving a number of my 
fellow-creatures? Well, but your friends 
say, that you have thoughts of leaving 
your farm to your servants, and to make 
a tour over Scotland, seiting out with only 
a crown in your pocket. Is that a rational 
intention ?—Yes. I have certainly a right 
to make what tour I please; it will be a 
more rational tour than your sparks of 
quality make, for I go to inform myself of 
the agriculture of the country I pass 
through. But you leave your farm to the 
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mercy of your servants.—So do othep 
farmers, and more madly than I should 
since, by my generosity, I have assured 
myself of the fidelity of my servants. By; 
was it not madness to think of setting oy 
on this excursion with only a crown jn 
your pocket ?—So, extravagant enerosity 
is first brought as a proof of my madness 
and, this failing, you mean to prove it by 
my parsimony. But I can explain this 
part of my conduct also. I know I injure 
myself by the wages I pay, and therefore 
J judge I can spare but little for myself, 
so much for my parsimony. But how js 
this crown to carry you through ?—Thug, 
I shall take one of my horses for the first 
thirty miles, and then travel on foot the 
next twenty ; and thus, with care, my five 
shillings will carry’me fifty miles from 
home. Now the object of my journey is 
agricultural knowledge, and my wish isto 
obtain it as cheap as | can, therefore I will 
hire myself as a labourer until I have got 
five shillings more, and then set off again, 
I have got such recommendations as will 
insure me employ and extra wages. In 
this manner, I shall perform my tour; and 
get, perhaps, as much useful knowledge 
as will enable me to pay my men their 
due without incurring ruin. 


** Staggered by the acuteness of these 
answea's, the medical gentleman was with 
clithculty induced to sigh the certificate 
of his lunacy, and, at last did it with that 
want of strong conviction which left ita 
burden on his mind. 


“In a little time all doubts however 
were removed ; he threw himself over the 
ballustrades of a staircase, although with 
but litile injury. On being asked what 
induced him io do this, he said, that he 
had it in intention, and had only waited 
for God’s consent : that he, that morning, 
had put a piece of paper on the frame of 
the window to ascertain whether his in- 
tention was approved. If the paper blew 
outwards, be was to infer he had permis. 
sion; and if inwards, not. Well, he was 
asked, did it blow outwards ?—No, he 
answered: it remained where I placed it, 
from which I concluded the answer was— 
I might do which I liked, and therefore ! 
threw myself down staurs. 


“ Let it be considered, that if, in the 
first instance, the medical man had refused 
tocertify him to be amadman, and any ser! 
ous mischief lad followed, the heaviest re- 
proaches would have been heaped on him, 
and a disinterested opinion, delivered ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, might 
have seriously hurt his professional chy 
racter.” 
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We will quote another instance, 
which may amuse our readers: 


«4 Junatic having committed in his 
awn house several acts of violence, the 
funily obtained a_ police officer from a 
neighbouring office to restrain him until 
the keeper from the mad-house arrived. 
When the keeper came he inquired par- 
ticularly how he should know the patient, 
on his first entering the room, that he 
might immediately secure him with the 
waistcoat, to prevent any dangerous strug- 
gle. He was told that he had on a brown 
coat, and that he would know him by his 
paving. He therefore glided into the 
room, Where the police officer, who also 
had a brown coat on, sat with his back 
towards the door, remonstrating with the 
patient, who on seeing the keeper enter, 
with the waistcoat in his hand, became 
immediately calm, and with a wink and 
nod, so completely misled the keeper, that 
in half a minute the police officer, in spite 
of his resistance, was completely invested 
with the strait jacket, the patient mani- 
festing his enjoyment of the trick by a 
violent burst of laughter.’’ 


Mr. Parkinson, towards the con- 
clusion of his pamphlet, suggests 
some very judicious topics of con- 
sideration relative to the amelioration 
of the condition of patients. Among 
these the following are deserving of 
NOtICE ta 


“A circumstance, which is but little 
known, requires a particular considera- 
tion, whilst agitating the question respect- 
ing the period at which a patient should 
be liberated from confinement. It is from 
repeatedly noticing this circumstance, 
that those who are accustomed to luna- 
tics will uniformly give that opinion, 
which is generally supposed to be entire- 
ly the result of interested considerations 
—that no patient should be liberated un- 
til sufficient time has elapsed to allow of 
determining that the cure is, for that time 
at least, complete. The circumstance to 
which I allude is, that patients are them- 
selves unable to form a judgment as. to 
the period at which their restoration to 
reason takes place; but generally reckon 
it from that period when the disordered 
mind becomes so far relieved from the in- 
fluence of maniacal impressions, as to re- 
cur with anxiety to domestic comforts 
and interests. Still incapable of detecting 
the fallaciousness of the delusory notions 
Which the disease excites in the mind, 
and, therefore, supposing themselves to 
be in the full possession of their reason, 
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they dwell only on the supposed cruel res- 
traints under which they are kept, and 
their painful detention from their homes. 

‘§ At this period, they consider and 
speak of themselves as the most perse- 
cuted creatures existing ; and if now re- 
moved, their language and reasoning 1s, 
*I have been perfectly well, as I am now, 
for a long period, and still my relations 
unjustly confined me, and I suffered a se- 
ries of unnecessary restraint and cruel 
treatment.? In most of these cases, the 
cure not proceeding, the resentments thus 
excited continue through life; the rela- 
tions and keepers are never forgiven, and 
it becomes an unvarying request, should 
anything of the kind ever afHict them 
again, that they may not be sent to the 
same house. On the other hand, it is al- 
most uniformly the case, that if the con- 
finement is continued until a recovery is 
established, the anxiety for liberation di- 
minishes as the amendment proceeds ; and 
when cured, the patient, who a little be- 
fore was complaining of his unjust impri- 
sonment, becomes diffident of his own 
powers, and willingly agrees to the propo- 
sal, and even himself suggests the propri- 
ety of a few days more trial, before he 
again mixes with the busy world. In these 
patients who have been thus withheld from 
society, until their cure has been complete, 
a greatful regard for those who have had 
the care of them is very frequently found, 
and immediately on their perceiving, 
Which is frequently the case, the firss 
feelings of the next attack, they will imme- 
diately request to be taken back to their 
former place of confinement. 


** Cases are perpetually happening, that 
proves the justice of these remarks. Pati- 
ents, on the first feelings of a recurring 
disease, will, of their own accord, resign 
themselves to houses where they have 
been before confined, and been detained 
until completely cured ; but, on the follow- 
ing dav, perhaps, or as the derangement 
advances, willdemand their freedom with 
the utmost violence and abuse. Others, 
again, whose importunities have gained 
their liberation before a cure has been 
effected, will themselves, if their cure 
proceed, be able, as their judgment im- 
proves, to detect little wanderings of their 
mind, which will induce them frequently 
to require their friends to dispose of them 
as they think proper. : 

“ There is no situation more painful 
and delicate to the relations, and even to 
the keeper, than that in which they are 
placed during the tedious convalescence 
of a patient. The patient cosiders him- 
self cured, and clamorausly requires he 
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liberation, the less intelligent of his friends 
joining in the demand; whilst the near 
relatives who have witnessed the serious 
progress of the disease, feel the danger of 
s removal, until they are convinced Of the 
citre being complete. Wearied at last by 
the impertinent interference of those, per- 
hxps no ways interested in the concerns 
of the patient; and by the crucl insinua- 
tions and calumnies of the host, who gra- 
tify their meddling disposition under the 
assumption of charitable sympathy, the 
relatives apply to the keeper for his opi- 
nion. If the cure is not complete, the keep- 
er of course says, ‘1 know that the opi- 
nions which I shall give, may be suspected 
of originating in interested motives; but 
t must say, that, although I know the pa- 
tient may, to you who see him seldom, 
and but for a short time together, appear 
to be well, I know him to be not so, and 
fear, that on feeling himself free from res- 
traint, he will rapidly become worse.’— 
Relations, who, though possessing sense 
and fortitude sufficient to despise the 
chattering of those around them, severely 
feel the necessity either of appearing to, 
perhaps, a beloved and respected relative, 
as his inflexible persecutor, or of fearfully 
shrinking from the performance of an af- 
flicting duty, are thus placed in a distres- 
sing situation. 

** An obvious mode of proceeding here 
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indeed presents itseM:—~a reference mg 


_be made to a physician, on whose OPiniog 


the decision may be made; but who is tp 
nominate this physician? By whichever 
party he is nominated, the other may find 
objection to the appointment; and if ano. 
ther should be called in, and a difference 
of opinion should arise, what is then to be 
done? It may be said, that a commission 
of lunacy may be obtained ; but, independ 
ent of the expense of such a proceeding, 
the case is assumed to be of such a kind, 
as to render this mode improper, since 
the patient is supposed to be either cop. 
valescing or cured. In such cases, should 
not the opinion of one of the commission. 
ers under this act be rendered attainable 
on payment of a certain sum, &c. and with. 
out previous application to any of the 
courts of law? the opinion thus obtained 


. being efficient for the protection of the 


relation, as to that particular act, or for 
the liberation of the patient, unless notice 
within a certain time is given, of claiming 
the opinion of the whole board, or of 
bringing the case before the jury.” 


There is subjoined to the work a 
correction of those misstatements to 
which we have already alluded, and 
which Mr. Parkinson was very right 
in laying before the public. 
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Remarks on several parts of Turkey. 


Higyptiaca, or some account of the ancient and 


modern state of Fgypt, as obtained in the years 1801, 1802. By William Hamilton, 


Esq. F. A. 8. 


spot by the late Charles Hayes, of the royal engineers. 


1809. 


THE various and important infor- 
mation which we have of late years 
received on the subject of Egypt, is 
alike honourable to the courage, the 
sagacity, and the learning of ourcoun- 


trymen. Itis true indeed, that this 
region exhibits an inexhaustible fieid 
of research to the spirit of enterprise, 
but it is to this spirit, as exerted by 
Englishmen, that with respect both 
to the ancient and modern state of 
Egypt, many new discoveries have 
been made, many obscurities explain- 
ed, and an in‘imite number of valuable 
dlustrations introduced. Among all 


Accompanied with etchings, from original drawings, taken on the 
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the publications, however, which 
have hitherto appeared, either in this 
country or in France, this work by 
Mr. Hamilton will ever claim preeme 
inent distinction. ‘The reader is not 
to consider him merely asa candidate 
for an honourable place in the list of 
those who as writers.of travels excite 
and satisfy general curiosity. Mr. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs are really seien- 
tific, and he cannot fail of being con- 
sidered in his narrative as an accurate 
observer, a profound scholar, and en- 
lightened philosopher. Whether the 
French shall or shall not publish to 








subject of inquiry. 


We shall pursue our accustomed 
purse of placing before our readers 
abrief analysis of the work, and a 
few specimens of its execution. 
From this course we sce as yet no 
cause to deviate, as it appears to ren- 
der an equal act of justice to the au- 


C 


thor and the reader. ' 

We could indeed easily fil] our pa- 
ges with didatic observations on cer- 
tain portions of this or any similar 
yolume; we could enter into contro- 
versial arguments on others ; we could 
elicit cause of dispute from some pas- 
sages, and make others the vehicle of 
our own literary opinions or political 
prejudices. But to us, this seems nei- 
ther compatible with the office of a 
reviewer, nor beneficial to the cause 
of literature. We proceed therefore 
to exhibit the contents of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s interesting volume. It consists 
of twelve chapters, in which the fol- 
lowing subjects will appear to be ably 
discussed. 

The state of Egypt in the autumn of 
1801. The motives and extent of the 
author’s travels in Egypt. The state 
of the country above the cataracts. 
Antiquities above Es Souan, and be- 
tween K's Souan and Thebes. Descrip- 
tionof Thebes. Voyage from Thebes to 
Dendera. Observations on the state of 
Egypt, when a province of the Roman 
empire, Voyage from Dendera to the 
northern frontier of the Thebaid and 
to Alvi. Voyage across the Oxyryn- 
chite Nome to the Bahhr Jousouf; 
fom Benesouef to Cairo, Memphis, 
and the pyramids; round the Delta 
from Rosetta to Cairo, thence to Da- 
Muettay Rahmanie, and Alexandria. 
An appendix is subjoined, containing 
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the extent they formerly promised, 
the result of these investigations 
which they made under every possi- 
ble advantage, we Cannot Say ; Lut 
whether they do or not, the volume 
before us will befound indispensably 
essential, whenever Egypt, and more 
particularly Upper Egypt, shall be a 


* «That is, that they had taken'that time to perform the journey.” 
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some very learned and valuable anno- 
tations ; and a postscript exiaibits the 
transcript of the Greek copy of the 
decree recorded on_ the. celebrated 
Rosetta stone, with an English trans- 
lation. 

The plan pursued by Mr. Hamilton 
has our entire approbation. He gives, 
first, an outline of the whole of his 
travels, that the reader may at once 
see the extent to which he penetra- 
ted, and the places which he visited, 
and he afterwards communicates 
more detailed observations on the an- 
tiquities, geography, and peculiarities 
of the country. 

The chapter, perhaps, which by the 
general reader will be perused with 
the liveliest satisfaction, is that which 
details the intercourse of the trayel- 
lers with Elfy Bey near Es Souan, 
and from this we shall extract a por- 
tion. 


* The only information of any kind we 
could procure while at Es Souan, of the 
interior parts of Africa remote from Egypt, 
was given by two Moors, who were pas- 
sing by, with a large body of their coun- 
trymen, on their way to Mecea. As they 
were able to make themselves intelligible 
to our pilot, who spoke the Coumouss and 
Berberi languages, we learned from them, 
that they belonged to a very extensive na- 
tion known to themselves and here by the 
name of Secrova, and that they inhabited 
a country called Jemourki, at the distance 
of five months’* journey from Egypt, and 
of two months from Sennaar and the Nile: 
that they were now engaged ona pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, subsisting as they travel, 
on the charity of those they meet ; accord. 
ing as fortune favours or frowns upon 
them, they go from Kenneh to Cosseir, 
and thence straight to Jedda by sea; or if 
they cannot pay their passage, they go 
round by Cairo and the Desert on foot. 
This expedition and their return general- 
ly take them four or five years. When at 
Mecca, they receive from one of their 
countrymen (an African Moor) who has 
some eminent office there, a large kaouk, 
or high turban, marked with his seal, 
which they ever after wear on their heads, 
or carry on their shoulders, to show their 
countrymen that they have aright tothe re- 
spect and esteem usually paid in Mahom- 
etan countries tothe character of a pilgrim 
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Some of these, in undertaking this peril- 
ous journey, had in view merely their 
own spiritual advantage; others were 
proxies for their friends or masters, to 
whom they would carry back a passport 
for eternal life in return for a competence 
in this ;—that they have a king or sultan, 
whose name is Abderrachman, and who 
resides in the capital, which is called Ten- 
deldé, and which they describe as being 
so large, that to go round it on foot is a 
journey of six days. Drawing on the sand 
a kind of map of their country, which they 
described as a plain surrounded on all 
sides by very high mountains, they placed 
to the west of the capital, Jlaasy, Souron, 
and Tever,—to the south Azone and Tow- 
ala—to the east, Zamiel and Avodi,—to 
the north, Avncoma, Abouhouman, and Kob- 
ra. Vhe principal caravan which passes 
through their country comes from Kub- 
Kubbé, and proceeds as far as Keodi: 
their slaves come from Darfour and the 
westward. The chiet productions of the 
soilare Durra and Doehl, the latter the 
most abundant. The sun they call Doulé, 
and the moon Doual. Their arms consist 
of along lance pointed with iron, a bow 
and arrows, and an iron crow, with a hook. 
They wear an iron coat of mail, and their 
horses are armed in war with a complete 
covering of course woolen cloth, to protect 
them fiom the arrows of the enemy, and 
which is also put upon their feet, te prevent 
their being heard at night. They have a 
few daie and domm trees, and a plant called 
delib, which they use as tobacco for smo- 
king. Buffalo flesh is their common food, 
which they dress by laying 1¢ on a stone, 
and lighting a fire over it. They are very 
black, but not of the darkest hue, and 
have: much of the Guinea negro counte- 
nance; their hair short and curly, but not 
Wooly. 

*““\When we made our second visit to 
Elfy Bey, we found him encamped about 
a icague above his first position at Schi- 
meni Elwah, in a district called Debodé. 
This name is given to a narrow slip of 
cultivable land on each side of the Desert, 
varying from 50 to 500 yards in breadth. 
The doura we found just ripe; barley had 
been sown about ten days, for which the 
soil had been divided into small squares, 
for the convenience of watering from the 
channels which surrounded them. We 
found that the river, at this distance 
above the cataracts, had already fallen 
six-and-thirty feet, though at Assouan the 
tull was not yet of more than 15 feet. The 
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river was about a quarter of a mile broag 
with a current “deep, majestic, smootl, 
and strong,” uninterrupted by rocks, ang 
forming a striking contrast with the ty. 
bulence below. In the few villages we pug 
sed, the people were civil, offered ii 
youurt*, and saluted us cordially with the 
Salam aléikoum—Health be to you! 4, 
all the male inhabitants were at work n 
the ficlds, the women would rush fron 
their cottages, built of mud bricks, ¢ 
loose stones, to stare at us: these wep 
unveiled, but had a kind of hood whi) 
they couid draw over their faces at Plea. 
sure The right nostril was pierced wy 
a brass ring, and they were laden with 
necklaces, and braceicts of beads, shells, 
and small bones. Their hair dressed jy 
front and at the sides in small short ring. 
lets, plastered with butter and othe 
grease. 

“We found the bey sitting on the 
ground at the door of his tent, givi 
directions to three or or four of the Bie. 
hare Arabs, who were attendant on his 
camp, and whom he used as scouts and 
spies. He seemed to treat them with muck 
condescension, and it was evident that he 
considered himself as very dependent on 
them for his safety and subsistence. They 
wore along straight sword, which they 
held in both hands behind their backs: 
some had for shoes a piece of thick lea. 
ther tied under the sole of their feet; but 
they were in general bare-footed, and theit 
only clothing a plain coarse linen shir, 
which reached to the knees. With this 
light apparel it was natural that the first 
remark they made on us, the first Euro 
peans they had ever seen, should be en 
our superfluous dress, our gold buttons, 
our hats, and other parts of our clothing, 
so strange to them. In return, however, 
we were surprised to find the dress a 
their hair, the original of what appeats 
such a very extraordinary projection o 
both sides of the head of the great sphinx 
near the pyramids of Gizeh; this is more 
or less comuton among all the original 
inhabitants immediately south of the ca 
taracts, and is simply the side hair frizzed 
out very tick, and stiffened with grease. 
They are, like all other Arabs, extremely 
greedy of money, the end of their activity 
ingenuity, parsuony, and cunning—qua 
lities they chiefly excel in. While we wert 
talking with them, they were in the st 
titude of darting from us, as if to run for 
a wager; and as soon as they had recel’- 
ed a small present, they disappeared 


* « 4 preparation of milk peculiar to the Levant, and a very favourite food with 
Turks and Arabs of all ranks.” 
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an instant, to advance three or four days 
“urney in the Desert, and bring the bey 
- ows of the arrival of the summer caravan. 
The prospect of imposing on it a heavy 
contribution for the grant of a free pas- 
sage, being his principal consolation for 
being driven so far to the south aways 
fom the resources and wealth of Egypt. 
«Qur conversations with the bey were 
carried on by the assistance of a Greek, 
high in his confidence and service, known 
there by the name of {brahim Kiachet : 
ne was one of three brothers, natives of 
gante, brasiers by trade, who came to 
Egypt as adventurers ; and being naturals 
jy endowed with the quickness and spirit 
of Zantiotes, they soon gained the confi- 
dence of Murat Bey, to whose family they 
attached themselves. One of them, now 
known by the name of Hussein Bey, attain- 
ed the highest honowrs in the Mamaluke 
aristocracy, though he has never been 
invested with the pelisse by the pasha of 
Egypt, a necessary ceremony for the es- 
tablishment of his rank. Ibrahim, being 
probably the best brasier of the three, 
became thief engineer, and master of the 
ordnance to Murat Bey. The third brother, 
more enierprising than the others,— 
having attached to his person a consider- 
able number of dependents, amassed some 
wealth, and made a powerful party among 
the beys,—took advantage of a moment 
of confusion and revolution in the king- 
dom of Darfour, and marched thither 
with some thousand armed horsemen, and 
with the means of levying a large body 
of the natives: by the assistance of the 
Greek artisans and mechanics he took 
with him, he founded four pieces of can- 
nun, and waged a successful war for some 
tune against the king of Darfour. At the 
time of the French invasion, Murat Bey 
was on the point of sending him a thou- 
sand chosen Mamalukes, who would have 
enabled him to strike a decisive blow, and 
would have seated him on the throne. 
But this event deprived him of a reinforce- 
ment he was in need of; and his troops 
gradually wasting away, he retreated to 
a defile among the mountains; where, 
being left unmolested by the king, he in 
ashort time succeeded in conciliating, 
by affable manners and good offices, the 
wandering tribes in the neighbourhood. 
He built them a mosque asa place of 
Worship, without incurring any suspicion ; 
but, as soon as he had completed the buil- 
ding, he converted it intoa fortress, Moun- 
ted his guns, again set at defiance the 
power of Darfour, and made every prepa- 
fation for a renewal of the contest, when- 
ver a more favourable turn of ailairs in 
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Egvpt should enable him to take the field 
with recruited strength. 

** As one principal object we had in 
view was to penetrate as far as. we could 
into the country above the cataracts, we 
wished, if possible, to pass them with the 
smallest.of our boats. For this purpose we 
embarked in it at Es Souan the 22d of 
November; and having a strong northerly 
breeze in our favour, we soon passed the 
limits of the ancient town. We had not, 
however, proceeded above half a mile fur- 
ther, when we found ourselves in the 
midst of rocky islands, which it was in 
many places extremely difficult to avoid, 
and where we were frequently in imminent 
danger of being dashed against the rocks ; 
the falls of water were rapid, and in ad- 
verse directions, and the channels very 
narrow ; the meeting of contrary currents 
formed eddies which would have swamp- 
ed a smaller boat, and which placed us in 
the mosi critical situation. By main 
strength of oars, and with all sails set, we 
continued ta advance, and were able to 
pass several of these rapids; when at last 
the current became so much too powerful 
for the boat, that though it blew hard, and 
we had six oars out, we scarcely made 
any way. In this situation, as there were 
no hope of success, and every chance of 
being driven against a rock, we judged 
it most prudent to return: this was a dif- 
ficult maneuvre ; fortunately our reis and 
crew were good, and we had need of all 
their activity and skill. We were however 
soon landed in safety on a sandy beach 
on the eastern shore, whence we explored 
a dry and rocky bed, in which the Nile 
flows during the inundation, and which 
is the course that the boats take, which 
then ascend the river with comparative 
facility; the granite islets are then a con- 
siderable depth below the surface of the 
water, and the north wind is in that sea- 
son stronger and less variable. From the 
upper extremity of this channel we had 
a view of the celebrated cataracts of Sy- 
ene, which are formed by a great number 
of granite rocks crossing the bed of the 
river, here nearly a mile and a half broad: 
these rocks do not appear when the wa- 
ter is at the highest, and then there 1s 
no fall, only a very rapid current. When 
the river is quite low, they will of course 
form as many falls, or cascades, as there 
are channels between the rocks, which 
occasion a constant clash or din to be 
heard at the distance of several leagues. 
Cicero says, the inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood were deafened by the noise ; 
and several persons with whom we con- 
versed assured us of this fact-—We cer- 
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tainly observed that they were particu- 
Jarly dull of hearing. On rejoining our 
boat we returned by an eastern passage, 
by which we avoided the islands, but 
which is impracticable in going up, as, m 
the few difficult passes, the high moun, 
tains to the north and west frequently oc- 
casion dangerous and critical calms. 

‘“* Passing with our boat to the west of 
Elephantine, we landed on the west bank 
of the river, and walked a mile over the 
sands up to an old Coptic monastery cal- 
led Dhir el Garbié, which appears to have 
been once well inhabited and endowed. 
It is defended by a handsome outer wall 
of hewn stone; but has long been entirely 
deserted. We found among the ruins the 
fragment cf a Greek inscription with the 
name of Diocletian. 

* Foiled in this attempt to cross the 
cataracts with our boat, we had endea- 
voured, when on our second visit to Elfy 
Bey, to dispose him to assist us on our 
journey onwerd by land. He called a na- 
tive of Derdé, one of the most considera- 
ble towns on this side of Ibrim, and ques- 
tioned him as to the practicability of the 
undertaking. We were concerned to re- 
ceive from himevery kind of discouraging 
information, from the difficulty of the 
roads, and the inhospitality of the inhabi- 
tanis. A shekh of the Abaddé repeated 
the same thing, and described the seve- 
ral narrow passes of the Nile, where the 
mountains approaching each other from 
the east and west, place every boat that 
attempts the passage at the mercy of the 
inhabitants; some of whom at these spots 
are armed with muskets. The bey also 
added, that, as yet, the people higher up 
are extremely disinclined to the intro- 
duction of any foreigners whatever among 
them, and assured us, that about eight 
years ago, Hassan Bey Gedaoui, then in 
Upper Egypt; and called from Cairo by 
Murat and Ibrahim, had sent 40 of his 
Mamalukes among them, who were all 
put to the sword. Many other alarming 
stories of this kind were added, and tre- 
mendous descriptions of the danger of 
the rocks, the cataracts, and the people; 
most of them probably unfounded, but all 
tending equally to show that none whom 
we had consulted intended to let us ad- 
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vance any further. One added, that hag 
it not been for the bey’s presence, the 

should not even have allowed us to eg 
trate thus far. Some of these difficulties 
we owed to our escort of English solqj. 
ers which as its first movements alarmed 
Eifi, and drove him beyond the cataracts 
had now spread the alarm over the whole 
of the Upper county. The inhabitant, 
had declared, that as they have not for , 
long time submitted to the Turks, haye 
never acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Mamalukes *, and were never Visited 
by the French, so they are determined tg 
prevent all approaches of the English : 
and at last the man who gave us this ac. 
count, in answer to our further instances, 
said, ‘ If they will go, let them go—but 
they must take their chance, and be an. 
swerable for their own safety f.”  P. 31. 


At p. 81 there occurs a testimony 


‘in favour of Bruce as far as his ex. 


cursion over the Desert from Sen. 
naar to Egypt is concerned. Of this 
indeed, and of his having visited most 
of the places which he describes, lit. 
tle doubt, it is to be presumed. can 
now remain. But whoever peruses 
Mr. Salt’s Narrative of his Travels 
in Abyssinia, and examines lord 
Valentia’s excellent Chart of the Red 
Sea, will not with much confidence 
undertake to vindicate his general 
accuracy. In his various descrip- 
tions of the antiquities which were 
the object of examination, the pre- 
sent author demonstrates himself to 
be very familiarly acquainted with all 
the ancient writers on these subjects, 
and with the Egyptian customs and 
manners at the remotest periods; 
and this portion of his work will con- 
sequently be found to be enlivened 
with various classical anecdotes and 
allusions. This appears nowhere 
more conspicuous than in his de- 
scription of Eleuthias, p. 90; and as 
it seems just to exhibit him also 
his character of an accomplished 


“* The beys likewise have an interest in increasing the difficulties of penetra 
ting further south than the cataracts, as they ever look to a retreat in that county 
as their last resource, in the event of a temporary expulsion from Egypt.” 

“+ The ignorance of the lowest among these Berberi is such as to make them be- 
heve that Europeans can take possession of a country by magic, as soon as they are ale 
lowed to set their foot in it. Can these be the descendants of the Aborigines of Egy?’ 


the inventors of arts and sciences ””? 
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_cholar, we subjoin one more speci- 
pe 


men: : 

‘The incursion of the Blemmyes into 
tppea Egypt, in the reign of Probus, is 
an event Which has received very little 
‘llustration fom history. ‘This people, 
gbout Whom such fabulous circumstances 
are related, Were natives of the interior 
of Africa, and by some were confounded 
yith the Troglodyte. They seem to ave 
taken possession of the districts 0! Cop- 
«os and Ptolemais about the middle of 
the third century, whence they were ex- 
dled by the emperor, a short time afier 
be had restored peace to the provinces of 
jauria and Pamphylia. 

‘The state of religion and manners 
ghich prevailed in Egypt during the se- 
cond and third centuries may be tolera- 
bly well collected from a cotemporary 
yriter, Vopiscus the Syracusan. In his 
Life of Saturninus he tells us, that when 
Aurelian gave him the command af the 
estern frontier he prohibited him from 
entering Egypt. The experience of the 
enperor had taught him to be cautious 
how he afforded to a native of Gaul an 
opportunity of exciting a revolt : he was 
aware that the Egyptians were naturally 
inconstant, passionate, insolent, and a 
run-glorious people ; that they were ever 
rady to assert their pretended liberties, 
ewer for innovations, which formed the 
subject of their songs and ballads; that 
their talents for poetry, epigram and wit, 
were ever turned against their magis- 
tates; and that they were all smatterers 
abstruse science, in prophecy, and in 
medicine. They were chiefly Christians 
wid Samaritans ; and as such the Pagan 
storian affects to describe them as of 
course dissatisfied with the present times. 

‘In support of this character of the 
thabitants of Egypt, Vopiscus cites what 
kecalls a letter fom the emperor Adrian 
0 the consul Servian, extracted from 
le works of Phliegon, his freedman ; but 
thich from its style and character would 
pear to he of a later date and by a 
meaner hand, It conveys a very exagge- 
ted account of the seditious and turbu- 
nit disposition of the Egyptians of that 
‘me: and, contrary to many better au- 
lenticated narratives of the moral prac- 
ces of the Christians of that era, it re- 


ray those of Egypt in very odious 
dlours. 
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* It is possible, indeed, that an op- 
pressive government, the imposition of 
burthensome and continually increasing 
taxes, may have debased the character of 
the nation, and that some individuals may 
have sought their worldly interests in an 
attempt to unite the old worship of the 
gods of Greece and of Rome with the 
new doctrines, which were rapidly mak- 
ing their way over the Roman world : but 
the doctrines of the Christian religion 
were still the same as weve promulgated 
by Christ and by his apostles; and we 
have the most satisfactory testimony of 
the good conduct ane submissive tempor 
of the earlier professors of Christianity, 
in Phiny’s ceicbrated letter to the empe- 
ror Trajan. 

‘ That, however, which is attributed 
to Adrian is a curious document, as illus 
trative of the manners and prejudices of 
the times, of the vices which more or 
less had their sway under the cerrupt go- 
vernments of imperial Rome, and of the 
opinions professed by some pagans of 
those manners and vices peculiar to 
Egypt. It may be considered, likewise, 
as containing scntiments which a pagan 
writer might naturally indulge, against a 
country wherein a belief in the divine 
source of the Christian revelation had 
made amore rapid progress than in most 
other parts of the empire. 

‘ In the following translation of this 
epistle, I have adhered as closely to the 
letter of the original as is compatible 
with the bad taste and affected language 
in which it is written : 

* Adrian Augustus te the Consul Ser- 
vian, grecting :—I am convinced, my 
friend Servian, that ali the imhabitants 
of Egypt, of whom you made honourable 
mention to me, are trifling, wavering, and 
changing at every change of public rnu- 
mour: the worshippers of Serapis are 
Christians ; and those who call themselves 
followers of Christ pay their devotions to 
Serapis. Every chief of a Jewish syna- 
gogue, every Samaritan, each Christian 
priest, the mathematicians, soothsayers, 
and physicians in the Gymnasia, all ac- 
knowledge Serapis*. The patriarch 
himself, whenever he goes mto Egypt, is 
obliged by some to worship Serapis, by 
others, Christ. The people are of all 
others the most inclined te sedition, vain, 
and insolent. Alexandria is opulent, weal- 
thy, populous; without an idle inhabi- 


he meaning given to this passage by Casaubon is, that the Jews, Samaritans, 
ristians were so fond of Hellenizing, that, when their interests required it, 
*y Willingly affected a knowledge of the sciences, pretended to the gift of proptte- 
and attended the athletic exercises at the Gymnasia.” 
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tant. Some are glass-blowers ; others ma- 
nufucturers of paper; others again of li- 
nen cloth. Here is to be seen and hired 
every description of artisan. Even the 
blind, and the gouty in hand or foot, may 
be employed. They have one God, (Sera- 
pis,) whom the Chris‘ ians, and Jews, and 
Gentiles worship. I could wish thai the 
city practised a purer morality, and show- 
€d itself worthy of its pre-emimence in 
size and dignity over the whole of Egypt. 
I have conceded to it every point; I have 
restored its ancient privileges ; and have 
conferred upon it so many more, that 
when I was there I received ihe thanks of 
the inhabitanis, and immedia‘ely on my 
departure they complimented my son 
Verus. You have heard, too, what they 
said about Antoninus :—I wish them no 
other curse*, ihan hat they may be fed 
with their own chickens, which are hatch- 
ed ina way I am ashamed io relaie. I 
have forwarded io you three drinking- 
cups, which have the property of chang- 
ing their colour. The high-priest of the 
temple gaye them to me, and I have be- 
stowed them on you and my sister: I beg 
vou will use them at your table on festi- 
vals. Take care, however, that our friend 
Africanus does not indulge with them tvo 
freely.” 

* Trebellius Pollio, in treating of the 
life of Emilianus, one of the thir ty- 
rants who distracied the Roman empire 
while the emperor Valerianus was cm- 
ployed in making war against the Persi- 
ans, and his partner Gallienus + was im- 
mersed in luxury and dissipation, gives 
the following character of the Egypuans 
of his day :-— 

* Such is the impetuous and headlong 
disposition of this people, that on the 
most trifling occasions they may be enti- 
ced to actions of the most dangerous ten- 
dency to the republic. Frequently, on 
account of an omission of civilities, the 
refusal of the place of honour at a bath, 
the sequestration of a ballad or a cabbage, 
a slave’s shoe, or other objects of like mn- 
portance, they have shown such danger- 
ous symptoms of sedition, as to require 
the interference of an armed force. So 
general, indeed, was this tumultuous dis- 
position, that when the slave of the then 
governour of Alexandria happened to be 
beaten by a soldier, tor telling him that 
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his shoes were better than the soldier's 
a multitude immediately collected before 


4 the house of #muilianus, the commandiy 


officer, armed with every seditious w.,, 
pon, and using furious threats. He wig 
wounded by stones ; javelins and SWords 
were pointed at and thrown at him 
JEmilianus, when he saw his danger 5 
nigh, felt he hadno other alternative tha 
to assume the imperial purple. The 
Egyptian troops consented, chiefly fron 
the hatred they bore to Gallienus ; no 
was he deficient in a vigorous govem, 
ment. He travelled through the whol 
of the Thebaid; he reduced to his soye. 
reignty many barbarous tribes ; and ob. 
tained for his eminent qualities. the title 
of Alexander or Alexandrinus. 

‘ To those who are inclined to trace 
the similarity of events under similar cj. 
cumstances after a long period of years, 
the present state of Egypt will afford 
more than one opportunity of pourtraying 
the same characteristics with those | 
have above alluded to, in the revolutions 
which it has experiened during the eigh. 
teenth century. The disposition of the 
people ; the rapid rise of the principd 
chieftains from the lowest to the highest 
stations ; and the facility with which sv 
perior talent acquired pre-eminence, forn 
very remarkable instances of coincidene 
in the pictures of the two ages.’ P. 21. 

It would be very agreeable to us 
to accompany Mr. Hami:ton yet {ur 
ther, and to expatiate on the nume 
rous parts of his work in which ve 
have been both instructed and amv 
sed. The whole volume does him the 
highest honour, and may be coils 
dered as a valuable accession to lite. 
rature. Wedo not find that any su 
ject has been passed over which Ins 
hitherto been thought important 
the history of this extraordinary lt 
sion. The writer’s attention has ¢ 
tended not only to the antiquities 0 
Egypt, its ancient as well as moder 
geography, but to its agriculturt 
trade, manners, climate, and gener 
condition. He seems, indeed, almost 


to have filled up every chasm, by é& 


** * Nihil illis opto, nisi ut suis pullis alantur. 
‘* + This species of manufactory was peculiar to Egypt ; and the glass assume 
under different circumstances, a myrtle, sapphire, and hyacinth colour, Puny ° 


. ° . ° b 
serves, that no other substance was more pliant, or more susceptible of , painting. 
** + This emperor, when he was told that Egypt had revolted, was contente 


exclaim,—* What! can we not do without Egyptian flax? *’ 












fore 
ding 


Hing with great minuteness what} 
Wea 


tall 
former travellers have omitted, cor- 


oe recting their errors, and extending 
‘US o, e 

him, their discoveries. ; 

r 99 The work is accompanied by a vo- 


than jyme of etchings of a very novel 


The kind, but which have a very superior 
ron and striking effect. They are exe-_ 
by cuted from drawings taken on the 
hole spot by major Hayes, who accompa- 
Ove. nied Mr. Hamilton in his travels, but 


“ob. whom a premature death has taken 
title 
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face is highly honourable to the wri- 
ter and his lamented friend. There 
are other proofs in the work, if others 
were necessary, of the author’s ex- 
cellence in this branch of writing. 
As this volume is denominated 
Part I. we are justified in expecting 
further gratification and instruction 
from Mr. Hamilton’s manuscripts. 
We most sincerely wish him health 
and leisure to prosecute the literary 
labours he has thus successfully and 


A new edition, revised and considerably en- 


He has substi- 
tuted in their place almost an entire 
volume, fiom the late duke of Rox- 
burgh’s extraordinary collection of 
ancient Ballads, from the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, and from the contributions of 
his private friends, among whom he 
enumerates Mr. Todd, Mr. Douce, 


The first volume exhibits nearly a 


fom the world. The tribute paid to honourably commenced. 
wl this gentleman’s memory in the pre- 
Cit 
cars, 
ord a ae mes 
Ving 
se | FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 
tiong 
‘oe id Ballads, Historical and Narrative, with some of modern date ; collected from rare 
ted copics and MSS. By Thomas Evans. 
shest larged from public and private collections, by his son, R. H. Evans. In four volumes. 
ME cz. 8vo. 21. Evans. 1810. 
orm 
= THE first edition of this very in- ciously, altogether. 

teresting and entertaining collection, 
0 URE was published by Mr. L-vans, the fa- 
lure ther of the present editor, as a sort of 
Um ME supplement to the Reliques of ancient 
1 WR Poetry, by Dr. Percy. They first ap- 
mn BM peared in two volumes, but of this 
nthe MMM edition a very-large impression was 
ols soon dispersed, and Mr. Evans was 
lite. consequently induced to reprint and the late Mr. Baynes, and others. 
9a augment his work. {fn 1784, he pub- 
. has 


lished a collection of old Ballads, in 
four volumes; but this also was in 
such general requisition that it has 
been long of print, and was estimated 
among the rarities of the collections 
fold English poetry. 

_ The former editor had introduced 
Inhis concluding volume a number 
of modern productions, from the mas- 





y de terly pens of Goldsmith, Gray, and 
others ; and of the less spirited effu- 
sions of Jerningham, Blacklock, Mrs. 

mm Robinson, Helen Maria Williams, 


. and others of this class. hese ap- 
Pear to have been out of their proper 
place, and accordingly the editor of 
the present publication has omitted 
them, and in our opinion very judi- 


p. 
red te 






hundred ancient poems, which are now 
first printed in this collection; and as 
the public.taste has long demonstrated 
itself to be peculiarly partial to this 
branch of literature, we can have lit- 
tle hesitation in placing two or three 
specimens before them. 


* THE DECEASED MAIDEN LOVER. 


Being a pleasant new court song.” 


(From a black letter copy, printed foy 
the assigns of Thomas Symcocke. } 


** As I went forth one summer’s day, 
To view the meadows fresh and gay, 

A pleasant bower I espied, | 
Standing hard by a river side, 

And in ’t a maiden I heard cry, 
Alas there’s none ere lov’d like I. 
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*<T couched close to hear her moan, 
With many a sigh and heavy groan, 
And wisht that [ had been the wight, 
That might have bred her heart’s delight, 
But these were all ihe words that she, 
Did still repeat, None loves like me. 
** Then round the meadows did she walk, 
Catching each flower by the sialk, 
Such as within the meadows grew, 
As dead-man’s thumb and hare-bell blue, 
And as she pluckt them, still cried she, 
Alas, there’s none ere lov’d like me. 


“* A bed therein she made to he, 
Of fine grecn things that grew fast by, 
Of poplars and of willow leaves, 
Of sicamore and flaggy sheaves, 
And as she pluckt them still cried she, 
Alas, there’s none ere lov’d like me. 


** The little larkfoot she’d not pass, 
Nor yet the flowers of three-leaved grass, 
With milkmaids honey-suckle’s phrase, 
The crow’s-foot, nor the yellow crayse, 
And as she pluckt them, sti ill cried she, 
Alas, there’s none ere lov’d like me. 


*. The pretty daisy which doth show 

Her love to Phoebus bred her wo, 
Who joys to see his cheerful face, 

And mourns when he is not in place, 
Alack, alack, alack, quoth she, 

There’s none that ever loves like me. 
* The flowers of the sweetest scent, 

She bound them round with knotted bent, 
And as she laid them still in bands, 

She wept, she wail’d, and wrung her 

hands, 

Alas, alas, alas, quoth she, 

There’s none that ever lov’d. like me. 


“False man (quoth she), forgive thee hea- 
ven, 
As Ido wish my sits forgiven, 
In blest Elysium I shall sleep, 
When thou with perjured souls shall 
weep, 
Who when thev liv’d did like to thee, 
That lov’d their loves as thou dost me. 
** When she had filled her apron full, 
Of such sweet flowers as she could cull, 
The green leaves serv’d her for a bed, 
The flowers pillows for her head, 
Then down she lay, ne’er more did speak, 
Alas with love her heart did break.” 


“ THE LITTLE BARLEY-CORN: 


s¢ Whose properties and virtues here 
Shall plainly to the world appeare ; 
To make you merry all the yeere.’ 


* To the turte of Stingo. 
*¢ Come, and do net musing’ stand, 
If thou the truth discern ; 
Bit take a full cup in thy baad 
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And thus begin to learn, 

Not of the earth nor of the air, 
At evening or at morn, 

But jovial boys your Christmas keep 
With the little barley-corn. 


‘It is the cunningest alchymist 
That e’er was in the land, 

"Twill change vour mettle when it list, 
In turning of a hand. 

Your blushing gold to silver wan, 
Your silver into brass ; 

"Twill turn a taylor to a man, 
And a man into an ass. 


“ *Twill make a poor man rich to hang 
A sign before his door, 

And those that do the pitcher bang, 
Though rich, ’twill make them poor, 

*T will make the silliest poorest snake 
The king’s great porter scorn ; 

*T will make the stoutest lubber weak, 
This little barley-corn. 


“Tt has more shifts than Lamb e’er had; 
Or Hocus-pocus too; 

It will good fellows show more sport 
Than Bankes his horse could do : 

will play you fair above the board, 
Unless you take good heed, 

And fell you, though you were a lord, 
And justify the deed. 

“It lends more years unto old age, 
Than e’er was lent by nature ; 

It makes the poet’s fancy rage, 
More than Castalian water. 

*T will make a huntsman chase a fox, 
And never wind his horn ; 

*T will cheer a tinker in the stocks, 
This httle barley-corn. 

* It is the only Will 0’ the Wisp 
Which leads men from the way; 

Twill make the tongue-tied lawyer lisp, 
And nought but hic-up say. 

Ff will make the steward droop and stoop, 
His bill he then will scorn, 

And at each post cast his reckoning up, 
This little barley corn, 

© ?Twill make a man grow jealous soon, 
Whose pretty wife goes trim, 

And rail at the deceiving moon 
For making horns at him : 

*T will make the maidens trimly dance, 
And take it in no scorn, 

And help them to a friend by chance,- 
This little barley-corn. 


** It is the neatest serving-man, 
To entertain a friend ; 

It will do more than money can 
All j jarr ing suits to end. 

There’s life in it, and it is here, 
’Tis here within this cup ; 

Then take your liquor, do not spafes 
But clear carouse it up. 
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«The second Part of the little Barley-Corn, 


That clreareth the heart both evenimg an 
' morne.” . 


«{f sickness comes this physick take, 
jt from your heart will set it, 
if fear encroach, take more of it, 
Your heart will soon forget it. 
Apollo and the Muses nine 
Do take it in no scorn, 
There’s no such stuff to pass the time 
As the little barley-corn. 


¢ Twill make a weeping willow laugh, 
And soon incline to pleasure ; 

‘Twill make an old man leave his staff, 
And dance a youthful measure ; 

And though your clothes be ne’er so bad, 
All ragged, rent, and torn, 

Against the cold you may be clad 
With little barley-corn. 


«Twill make a coward not to shrink, 
But be as stout as may be, 

‘Twill make a man that he shall think 
That Joan’s as good as my lady. 

It will enrich the palest face, 
And with rubies it adorn, 

Yet you sha!' think it no disgrace, 
This little barley-corn. 


“Twill make your gossips merry, 
When they their liquor see, 

Hey, we shall ne’er be weary, 
Sweet gossip’s here to thee; 

‘Twill make the country yeoman 
The courtier for to scorn; 

And talk of law-suits o’er a cann 
With this little barley-corn. 


“It makes a man that cannot write 
To make you large indentures, 
When as he reeleth home at night, 
Upon the watch he ventures ; 
He cares not for the candle-light, 

That shineth in the horn, 
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Yet he will stumble the way aright 
This lattle barley corn. 

**T will make a miser prodigall, 
And show himself kind hearted, 

*T will make him never grieve at all 
That from his coin has parted, 

*T will make the shepherd to mistake 
His sheep before a storm, 

*Till make the poet to excell, 
This little barley-corn. 

“Tt will make young lads to call 
Most freely for their liquor, 

’T will make a young lass take a fall 
And rise again the quicker: 

*T will make a man that he 
Shall sleep all night profoundly, 

And make a man, whate’er he be, 
Go about his business roundly. 


“* Thus the barley-corn hath power, 

Even for to change our nature, 

And makes a shrew, within an hour, 

Prove 2 kind-hearted creature ; 

And therefore here, I say again, 

Let no man take ’t in scorn, 
That I the virtues do proclaim 

Of the little barley-corn.” 

We are much obliged to Mr. 
Evans, the present editor, for this pub- 
lication, and we hope that the liberal 
spirit which he has evinced in repub- 
lishing others of our collections, lone 
become scarce and of enormous price, 
and more particularly Hackluyt, will 
meet with the remuneration it evi- 
dently merits. It should be observed, 
that the first volume does not alone 
contain the additional ballads and 
pieces of early poetry ; others will be 
found dispersed through the remain- 
ing parts of the work, and are dis- 
tinguished by a ¢ prefixed. 








FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMAS. 


MISSIONARY ANECDOTES: 


Exhibiting, in numerous instances, the efficacy of the Gospel in the conversion of the 
heathen; regularly traced through the successive ages of the Christian era: to 
which is prefixed an affecting account of the idolatry, superstition, and cruelty of 


the pagan nations, ancient and modern. 
Seeley, London ; 1811. | 


‘By George Burder.. Small 8vo. Price 5s. 


TH IS title, unfashionably long, ex- minor stories, which have been pre- 
plains sufficiently the intention of the served by. different writers, because 
Work armounced, It iS a selection of they contamed somethine strikine. 
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either of fact or expression. As may 
well be supposed on a missionary 
subject, late years afford the greater 
part ; for though in the days of anti- 
quity the introduction of the gospel, 
might, and no doubt did, give occasion 
to many interesting facts, yet the me- 
mory of them has not been preserved. 
The first part exposes the absurd no- 
tions of heathen nations; and_ their 
abominable and destructive practices. 
This might have been greatly en- 
larged ; but the author has principally 
had recourse to countries in which 
protestant missionaries have preach- 
ed. The second part illustrates in a 
variety of instances the happy refor- 
mations effected by the gospel; be- 
ginning from the first century, and 
proceeding chronologically to the 
nineteenth. 

A coilection of anecdotes related by 
different writers, offers many, though 
not all equally striking, pictures of the 
human race; sometimes of individuals 
only, sometimes of nations. There is 
in the untutored intellects of some 
whom we call savage, a strength and 
acuteness, which cannot be beheld 
with indifference by the truly czvz@zed 
mind ;—when we add—nor by the 
truly Christianized mind; we do no 
more than acknowledge the better 
feelings of the best of men. What 
would those intellects be capable of, 
could they obtain instruction which 
too many among us disdain? let those 
judge, who can despise the soul that 
conceived the following reasoning. 

A missionary being once in company 
with some baptized Greenlanders, ex- 
pressed his wonder how they could former- 
ly lead such a senseless life, void of all 
reflection. Upon this, one of them answer- 
ed as follows : “ It is true, we were igno- 
rant heathens, and knew nothing of a God 
or a Saviour; and indeed who should tell 
us of him till you came? But thou must 
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not imagine that no Greenlander think, 
about these things. I myself have Often 
thought, a kajah (a canoe or boat), with 
all its tackle and implements, does not 
grow into existence of itself, but must he 
made by the labour and ingenuity of man. 
and one that does not understand it, woul4 
directly spoil it. Now, the meanest bing 
has far more skill displayed in its stpy. 
ture than the best kajah, and no man cay 
make a bird. But there is still far great. 
er art shown in the formation of a may 
than of any other creature. Who wast 
that made him? T bethought me, he pros 
ceeded frora his parents, and they from 
their parents. But some must have been 
the first parents; whence did they come) 
Common report informs me they grew out 
of the earth. But if so, why does it not 
still happen that men grow out of the 
earth? And from whence did this same 
carth itsclf, the sea, the sun, the moon, 
and stars arise into existence? Certainly 
there must be some Being who made all 
these things; a Being that always was, 
and can never cease to be. He must be 
inexpressibly more mighty, knowing, and 
wise, than the wisest man. He must be 
very good too, for every thing that he has 
made is good, useful, and necessary forus, 
Ah, did 1 but know him, how would L love 
him, and honour him! But who has seen 
him? Who has ever conversed with him! 
None of us poor men. Yet there may be 
méw too, who know something of him. Oh, 
could [ but speak with such? Therefore 
(said he), as soon as ever J heard you 
speak of this great Being, I believed it 
directly with all my heart, because I had 
so long desired to hear it.” 

This testimony was confirmed by the 
others, with more or fewer attendant cir- 
cumstances. As, for instance, they super: 
added: “ A man is made quite different 
from the beasts. The brutes have no un- 
derstanding, but they serve for food to 
each other, and all for the use of man. 
But man has an intelligent soul, is sw) 
ject to no creature in the world, and vet 
min is afraid of the future state. Who 
is it that he is afraid of there? There 
must be a great Spirit, that has the do- 
minion over us. Oh, did we but know 
Him! Oh, had we but Him for our 
friend!” 
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We are pleased that we have an opportunity of gratifying our readers by the inser- 
tion of an interesting “JourRNAL OF 4 visir To Lisson,” which we have late- 
ly perused in the “ Monthly Anthology and Boston Review.”—It is the produc- 
tion of a scholar and a man of observation, and merits a republication in every 


journal in our country. 


We could not peruse it without regretting that such a 


tourist had not visited the United States, and published the result of his obser- 


vyation.—Lditor. 


FROM THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


EXTRACTS 


From the journal of a gentleman on a visit to Lisbon. 


AFTER a long passage we have 
arrived safely in the Tagus. The 
first part of our voyage proved very 
disagreeable, as we encountered a 
constant succession of calms or con- 
trary winds. When off cape Clear 
we met with a most violent storm. 
During three days of its continuance, 
the weather was more tempestuous 
than I ever before experienced; and 
we were obliged to lay to, until it 
abated, Our captain was himself in 
very considerable apprehension, and 
hot being a man of remarkable strong 
herves, was unable to disguise his 
fears. He tried however to gather 
as much courage as he could from 
his brandy bottle, to which he appli- 
edso often and so diligently that he 
became in a very short time com- 
pletely drunk. This was, as may be 
supposed, a very agreeable circum- 
stance to us. 

To add to the comfort of our situ- 
ation, on the third night, while the 
tempest was at its height, we were 
fired at by a French privateer. I 
Was at the time taking the only peep 
I had ventured at for forty-eight 





On board ship, September 10th. 
hours on deck, but on hearing the 
ball whiz by my ears, I prudently 
beat a retreat to my old quarters, 
which I did not immediately feel very 
anxious to quit. The privateer was 
prevented from coming along side of 
us by the violence of the storm. In 
the morning she was not in sight. 

The weather at this time begin- 
ning to clear up, we determined to 
take vengeance on our drunken com- 
mander, and to give him a lesson 
which he might recollect on a simi- 
lar occasion. We accordingly gave 
a preparation to the steward. dixect- 
ing him to infuse it in the captain’s 
brandy bottle which stood in the cup- 
board, which orders he punctually 
putin execution. Soon after we saw 
the above-mentioned gentleman de- 
scend into the cabin for the purpose 
of taking a morning draught, to keep, 
as I suppose, the cold off his stomach. 
He first, however, as if he was unwil- 
ling to have any one witness to what 
he was about, cast his eyes round the 
cabin to see if we were asleep. Be- 
ing satisfied in that particular, he ap- 
plied the bottle to his (ips, where he 
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held it so long that I began to think 
they would never again be parted. At 
Jength he reluctantly took it away, 
but not until the contents were en- 
tirely exhausted. J thought from a 
kind of cough he gave when swailow- 
ing the last drops, that he was not 
perfectly satisfied with the flavour. 
The medicine was not long in taking 
effect. The poor Irishman was soon 
put under a double evacuation, which 
lasted till the following day. During 
the operation he appeared to think 
himself no longer a man for this 
world. On his recovery, he seemed 
to have some little suspicion of the 
trick we had played him. It answer- 
ed a very good purpose, and he ne- 
ver afterwards got fuddled. 

In the bay of Biscay another pri- 
vateer chased us. This we outsailed. 
Early on the morning of the fifth of 
September we heard the sailoys cry 
out “land.” We were roused by 
the cheerful sound, and on deck in a 
moment. The land first seen was 
cape Ortegal, and soon after the pro- 
montory of cape Finisterre opened 
to our view. Those who have never 
been at sea can with difficulty con- 
ceive the sensations produced by the 
first sight of the shore. From shore 
the eye can perhaps dwell on no ob- 
ject in nature more sublime than a 
view of the vast and trackless ocean : 
but I know no prospect so delightful 
as that of land when dimly discover- 
ed at sea, which seems at first hang- 
img in the horizon like a distant 
‘ehoud, and grows gradually distinct. 
The coast of Galicia had, as we drew 
nearer, a wild and desolate appear- 
ance. A huge chain of rude moun- 
tains rose one above another, without 
@ shrub to shelter their bieak and bar- 
wen sides. The waves broke with 
such prodigious violence over the 
rocks at their base, that for many 
leagues we heard the roar, and saw 
the white spray glittering in the sun- 
beams. The sun shone over the tops 
of the mountains, which were half 
obscured By the morning mists, and 
gave to the scegie an evanescent beau- 
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ty. During the whole day we con}. 
nued sailing along the coast, to which 
we approached so near as clearly to 
distinguish every object. In the af. 
ternoon we saw large columns of 
smoke ascending, and heard an jp. 
cessant roar of cannon, which gaye 
rise to various conjectures. We gq. 
gaciously concluded it to proceed 
from the retreating armies of the 
French, whom we presumed to be 
flying towards the Pyrenees in every 
direction. What was really the oc. 
casion we have never yet learned. 
On the following morning we made 
the mountains of Vianna, at the 
northern extremity of Portugal, 
Close in shore we discovered a ship 
that showed Spanish colours, and an 
innumerable collection of fishin 
boats and feluccas. A few leagues 
to the southward of these mountains, 
after our eyes had been gratified by a 
constant and ever-varying succession 
of beautiful objects, appeared the 
Villa do Conde. The view of the 
shore was here most picturesque and 
enchanting. The day was remarka- 
bly fine ; a light and almost imper- 
ceptible breeze wafted us along. . The 
minutest object was clearly distin- 
guishable by the naked eye. We 
saw at the /7//a do Conde the magni- 
ficent remains of an ancient aqueduct, 
consisting of a series of lofty arches 
upwards oi three hundred in nun- 
ber. The neighbouring country was 
extremely interesting, abounding in 
varied and novel charms. Hiils rose 
éne above another in graceful confu- 
sion, the summits of which were 
hidden in groves of fir, and their ba- 
ses were clothed with the rich verr 
dure of the cork-tree. ‘The intet- 
mediate vallies were laid out in olive 
plantations, lemon gardens, and vines 
yards. 
_ About noon we reached the mouth 
of the Duera, and came in full view 
of the beautiful city of Oporto, which 
stands on jts northern bank. Here 
we were hailed and brought to by the 
Talbot sloop of war, from which we 
received a visit that was not very 
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avrecable. An officer came on board 
for the purpose cf easing us of part 
of our crew. He took three of the 
men, one of whom was Cesar the 
cook. The poor fellow seemed very 
reluctant at going, and his face turn- 
ed almost white The mate, an idle, 
useless rascal, he took at my recom- 
mendation. In return for the men 
he took away, he brought us three 
ethers, foreigners, who had _ been 
pressed a few days previous from a 
Swedish ship. These fellows had 
cunningly pretended to be ignorant 
of English, and whenever they were 
addressed by an officer, replied in 
their own gibberish When they had 
remained three or four days on board 
the Talbot, it was thought advisable, 
as nothing could be made of them, 
to exchange them for ethers who 
were able to speak. They found 
their tongues as soon as they thought 
themselves clearof danger. One of 
these ingenious gentlemen was a 
Prussian, another a Swede, and the 
third an old Dutch carpenter, who 
brought with him sundry pots and 
kettles, and a chest of tools large 
enough to supply the uses of a se- 
venty-four ewn ship. The officers of 
the Talbot could give us but little 
intelligence concerning the state of 
Lisbon. They had heard nothing 
for several days. ‘They however told 
us that on arriving at the Tagus, 
should we not see the fleet off the 
mouth of the river, we might safely 
go in, as that would be a certain sig- 
nal of the city being in possession of 
the British. While we remained off 
the bar of Oporto an eight oared 
barge came along side to bring us a 
pilot, supposing us bound up the 


Ducro. The crew exhibited a most 
motley assemblage of black and 


white ravamuffins. Several other 
boats also came to us with fruit and 
wine, with which we supplied our- 
selves in abundance. The sailors, in 
return for their old clothes, rags, the 
offer of which an English beggar 
would deem an insult, salt pork, po- 
‘aloes, &c. got as much wine and fruit 
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as they could consume. The people 
in the boats asked eagerly for bread, 
and seemed to consider themselves 
exceedingly happy in obtaining the 
mouldy and worm-eaten biscuit of 
the sailors. We also disposed of our 
empty bottles to them, which they 
very gladly accepted. Most of the 
boats we saw were shaped like ca- 
noes, with triangular sails. What 
struck me as most peculiar, the men 
stand in them as they row. 

The southern bank of the Duero 
is agreeably diversified with villas, 
which produce avery gay and lively 
appearance. This river is the larg- 
est in Portugal, except the Tagus. 
It rises near Soria in Old Castile, and 
traverses an extent of one hundred 
and twenty leagues. Oporto is situ- 
ated on the northern bank, about a 
league from the sea. The city stands 
on the declivity of a hill. Houses, 
convents, churches, and spires rise 
above each other like the seats of an 
amphitheatre. Among them the ca- 
thedral stands eminently conspicuous. 
The beauty of the prospect can sel- 
dom be exceeded. We could not re- 
frain from impatience at not being 
ashore. 

During the night we continued our 
course, and on the following day en- 
joyed the same beauty of scene and 
the same serenity of air. Towards 
evening we discovered the rock of 
Lisbon, and came abreast of the clus- 
ter of rocky islands called as Ber- 
lingas. ‘They are situated near cape 
Fiserao, and are six in number. 
Their forms are very curious and 
grotesque. We received a pilot on 
board early in thé morning, and ar- 
rived at noon, on the ninth, safely in 
the Tagus. 

We passed by Fort St. Julien and 
came to anchor alittle below the cas- 
tle at Belem. “We lie in the midst of 
transports and men of war. Therie 
ver is crowded with ships. Above 
the castle we see a forest of masts. 
The Russian fleet lies very high up, 
almost above the city. “Imagination 
can scarcely form any thing more 
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beautiful than the gay scene around 
us. The banks of the river are stud- 
ded with villas, orchards, gardens, 
vineyards and palaces. In our rear 
the vast and “sterile promontory” of 
Cabo da Rocea stretches into the 
ocean. Before us stands the fine old 
gothick castle of Belem, beyond 
which rise the white turrets and 
spires of Lisbon. The tricoioured 
flag is waving on the forts. (n our 
lefi is the English camp, where we 
see the bayonets of the centinels eht- 
tering in the sun. Around us, riding 
at anchor, are many of the largest 
ships in the British navy. 

In the afternoon Mr. T went 
on board the admiral (Sir Charles 
Cotton,) where he met among the 
captains of the fleet several of his 
old acquaintances, and where he had 
also the honor of an introduction to 
Mynheer Breakbackhenhoif, the Rus- 
sian admiral. He received permis- 
sion for us to go ashore on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The terms of the convention have 
excited much disgust among the of- 
ficers both of army and navy. The 
French are to remain in possession, 
until they can be embarked, of the 
town and forts. It is supposed that 
three weeks will elapse beiore their 
embarkation can be effected. Inthe 
mean time the Portuguese troops are 
not allowed to enter, and the English 
go in only by permission. 

Our Portuguese Palinurus conti- 
nues on board until our ship can go 
above the castle. ‘lhis gentieman is 
quite an extraordinary character. 
He wears avast chapeau bras, adorn- 
ed with a patriotic cockade, under 
which his head is encased in a red 
worsted night cap. Though the 
weather is exceedingly warm, he 
carries a large cloak wrapped con- 
stantly round his shoulders, which 
he appears to think adds no small de- 
gree of dignity to the rest of his per- 
son. Whatever may be his motive 
for wearing it, it is not altogether 
useless, as it in some measure affords 
concealment to the ravages which 
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time has made in his galligasking, a 
well as divers openings and rents jp 
other parts of his apparel. His Joy, 
er extremities being unencumbered 
with shoes or stockings, his skin jy 
that Qoager has got the same tinge 
as his face, whic h has very much the 
complexion of a smoked salmon, 
Antonio, or, as my respect for his 
character induced me to. style him, 
Don Antonio, is moreover a_ most 
zealous patriot, and an outiageous 
abuser of the ’rench. He also takes 
upon himself to censure, in very high 
terms of dispieasure, the conieel of 
the English generals at the recent 
convention. He describes the victory 
at Vimeira as having been gained 
solely by the valour of his own coun 
trymen, and you would not suppose 
that the English had had any concet 
whatever in the affair. Antonio is 
also very loquacious, extremely com- 
municative, and vain of his know. 
ledge of English, in which he affects 
to converse. His acquaintance with 


that language extends as far as six 
or eight phrases which he has picked 
up from those eminent linyu'sts and 
rhetoricians with whom he has been 
accustomed to associate in the exer: 


cise of his professional duties. With 
far less pretensions to knowledge I 
have seen others infinitely more as 
suming. I asked him his reason for 
hating the French so very violently. 

Ah senhor,”’ he said, % madditos 
sean.”  { have not piloted one ves- 
sel before this since the villains ar- 
rived.” This it seems is the chief 
cause of his animosity. ‘The motive 
from which it springs is similar to 
that which gave rise to the jacobitism 
of the sagacious puppet-show-man 
recorded in Tom Jones, who observ- 
ed, “that as for his part he did not 
“care what religion they had, pro- 
* vided the presby terians were not 
“ uppermost, as they were enemies 
“ to puppet-shows.” 

September 12. 

We went ashore for the first time 
vesterday, which was Sunday. The 
eagerness which is feltafter a tedious 
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yovage, to sét foot on dry land, can 
with difficulty be imagined by such 
as have not experienced the same 
sensations. Our Impatience Was eS- 
pecially increased by having been SO 
long obliged to remain In the situa- 
tion of ‘Tantalus. Antonio went with 
ns in the boat. J pointed to a very 
heantiful seat on the banks of the ri- 
ver, as we approached the shore, and 
asked him if he knew to whom it be- 
jonged. “ Si senhor,’ he replied, 
« muito bene” But on inquiring of 
him farther, whose it was, he said it 
was “ O falacto de algum Fidalgo.” 
With this satisfactory answer I was 
under the necessity of remaining 
contented. idal;o, which is the 
appellation given generally to a no- 
bleman, or man of family, signifies 
the son of somebody. A person whose 
birth is not illustrious being looked 
upon in this country as a sort of 2z/- 
lius flius, the son of nobody at all; 
and it is considered a matter of doubt 
whether he ever had any ancestors. 
We landed about six miles below 
the town, purposing to walk to it. 
This I soon found likely to prove a 
more arduous undertaking than I had 
at first imagined. The day was very 
warm, and as ill fate would have it, I 
had put on for the first time a pair of 
new boots, which I did not discover 
to be too small until we had proceed- 
ednearly a third of the distance. Be- 
ing unwilline to turn back without 
seeing the town, I could not resolve 
“to go bootless home;” though in 
Hotspur’s interpretation of the phrase, 
“home without boots,” I would most 
gladly have gone. 1 therefore heroi- 
cally proceeded, suffering all the way 
the miseries of purgatory. Job wish- 
ed his enemy had written a book. 
he severest punishment I wish 
mine, is, that he may take as long a 
valk as I did, in as bot a day, and in 
4 flew pair of boots that fit him as 


well. 


We stopped to look at the monas- 
‘ery of St. Jeronymo at Belem, a no- 
le old pile. Here we saw a few 
One of the 
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monks complained to us bitterly of 
the ill usage they had received from 
t.e krench, who it seems had levied 
several very heavy contributions on 
their exchequer. They had put in 
requisition the massy ornaments of 
the altars, together with the candle- 
sticks of gold and silver, which were 
immediately converted into coin. 
Junot observed to them in his last 
communication, that he thought pla- 
ted candlesticks would be equally ser- 
viceable, and not so liable to be’ sto- 
len. 

At Belem we passed through a 
French encampment. ‘The appear- 
ance of the soldiers is in general ex- 
tremely youthful. Many of them 
are mere boys. We saw afterwards 
several other of their camps in the 
squares of Lisbon, which are all oc- 
cupied by troops. Most of them 
wore Polish caps. Their aspect is 
very martial, and among them are 
some fine looking fellows. Belem is 
united so closely with Lisbon, that 
though it is called a suburb, you can- 
not distinguish where one commences 
or the other terminates. ‘They may 
indeed be considered as one city. 
Yesterday was the first time that the 
English had entered the town since 
the convention took place. Of course 
it was a novel sight to the inhabitants. 
The women particularly seemed very 
gladto see us. I heard one say that 
“muslin would now be cheaper.” 
As we passed they shouted from the 
balconies,  Vivao os Yngileses,”’ quite 
as enthusiastically as they had done 
a few days before to their good friends 
the French. As the troops marched 
through the country previous to the 
battle of Vimeira, the people greeted 
them with acclamations, manifesting 
on their approach every symptom of 
joy. The sight however of the rifle 
regiments, that afterwards passed, 
struck them with confusion, as they 
conceived them from their green 
dress to be French, having hithertc 
seen only such British troops as wore 
the scarlet uniform. They had been 
shouting patriotically, Vivace os Yn. 
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gteses, but they now sung out most 
lustily Vivao os Franceses, which 
they continued until the mistake wes 
discovered. They then immediately 
resumed the most popular cry. This 
is a specimen of Portuguese patriot- 
ism. Their politics are not the most 
consistent, but like those of the vi- 
car of Bray, they are much the saf- 
‘est. 

Cities of such magnitude generally 
attract the eye of astranger. In this 
respect Lisbon has a double advan- 
tage. It immediately seizes his atten- 
tion by the nose. Much as I had 
heard of its filth, my expectations fell 
infinitely short of reality. Yet they 
say it is very much cleaner since the 
French have possessed it. Ifso, what 
must it have been ! My ideas of nas- 
tiness can reach no farther than even 
its present state. Any addition scems 
impossible. Dead dogs and cats lie 
everywhere rotting in the sun, deni- 
ed by this unchristian people the rites 
of burial. We could with difficulty 


avoid treading continually on their 


earcases. They throw every thing 
into the streets. Heaps of old rags, 
stinking fish, putrid vegetables, offals 
and departed animals, you see expos- 
ed at every turn. in a state of fer- 
mentation. Iam told that the Por- 
tuguese are fond of such nosegays. 

From the physiognomies of the 
people we met, I could not help 
thinking I had got among a nation of 
Israelites. They have all a most Ju- 
daick aspect. I never beheld a more 
i] looking race. The little boys 
wear monkey tails. We did not 
meet many young women. Those 
whom we saw might very securely 
be trusted abroad. ‘They wanted no 
other safeguard than their faces. As 
for the old ones—never before did I 
know what ugliness was. Macbeth’s 
witches among them would have 
looked like angels. Could Fuseli 
see them, he would immediately 
cgmmit to the flames his painting of 
the Wierd Sisters, and get three old 
Jadies of Lisbon to sit for their pic- 
tures. 
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Having desired the boat to wait fop 
us, we returned as soon as We hag 
rested and refreshed ourselves. The 
sailors were in attendance on Gur ap. 
rival at the ~place where we landed, 
but Antonio was not to be found. ‘He 
had come on shore under pretext of 
going to mass. Aftera long search, 
he was discovered seated among a 
parcel of his countrymen in a dram 
shop, haranguing them on the state 
of the nation. It was nearly dark 
before we reached the ship. I was 
heartily rejoiced to get on boar 
again, in order to rid myself of my 
new boots, for by this time I was se 
crippled that I was scarcely able te 
stand. It was our intention to have 
gone into town again today had not 


the weatherbeen unfavourabie. Luck. 


ily for me, as I have not yet recover: 
ed the use of my toes. ‘Tomorrow 
we shall go in order to look for jodg. 
ings. 
Lisbon, September 19. 

On Tuesday we went on shore for 
the second me. Not being able to 
get back early enough to go on bourd, 
we determined to remain in town for 
the nizht, and trust to fortune fora 
lodging. We found it, however, a 
more difficult matter than we had 
supposed to procure one. ‘The col- 
fee-house, for so it was called, where 
we dined, was unable to furnish a hole 
to put our heads in. As for beds, I 
question much whether they ever 
had such an article of furniture in the 
house. Indeed we dined there only by 
compulsion ; for we could discover 
in the course of our inguiries né 
other place which seemed to promise 
any thing eatable: that is to say, any 
thing which our stomachs could swal- 
low. Here they gave us soup 
bouillé. The scup appeared to be 
the scourings of the kettle. The 
second course was an omelet mixed 
with tomates and garlic, fried ™ 


such villainous oil that I was nearly 


poisoned. We had afterwards a c@ 
that weighed eight pounds ; the 
landlord said it was a fricaseed ral 
bit, 
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We were about to give up the idea 
of a resting place in despair, when it 
was resolved as a dernier resort to 
make trial of a low-lived-looking sort 
of a wine-house, decorated with the 
sion of General Washington, hung 


B out, 1 suppose, as a lure for such un- 


fortunate Americans as may chance 
to pass by, whose patriotism is of a 
sufficiently substantial nature to sup- 
ply the deficiency of other food. 
Even this house, uninviting as it ap- 
peared, was filled with English offi- 
cers, in a similar predicament with 
ourselves. Such a miserable want 
js there in this vast city of anything 
likea hotel. Mine host, whose tongue 
bespoke him a German, though he 
called himself an American, told us 
that it was out of his power to fur- 
nish us with beds, the only two he 
possessed being already bespoken. 
All the apartments in the house, ex- 
cept the billiard room, were also oc- 
cupied. After a good deal of delibe- 
ration he said that provided we would 
consent to sleep on the billiard table, 
he would endeavour to provide us a 
couple of mattresses. I inding that 
there would be no possibility of bet- 
tering ourselves, we e’en thought 
best to take up with his proposal. 

It was with no little difficulty that 
ne was enabled to fulfil his promise. 
He succeeded at last in procuring 
two mattresses, but of such an ap- 
pearance, that, unless I had been ex- 
ceedingly weary, I should infinitely 
have preferred sitting up all night to 
reposing on them. Mine possessed 
every variety of hill and dale. In 
some parts its thickness was about 
an inch, and the materials with which 
it was stuffed were of so solid a na- 
ture, that it seemed to be filled with 
potatoes. Compared to it, Damien’s 
couch of steel was a /hrice driven bed 
of down. I passed 

Such a miserable night, 

* That as I ama Christian, faithful man, 

would not spend another such a night, 

fhough *twere to buy a world of easy 
days.” 


My couch possegsed an infinity of 


nooks and corners, where its inha- 
bitants lay in ambush, and from 
whence they sallied out by thousands 
to attack whoever was rash enough 
to trespass on their territories, Ne- 
ver before was martyr so flead. 

Yet this was but one of the mise- 
ries. ‘The house was part of a con- 
vent of barefooted friars, and the 
chapel belonging to it was contigu- 
ous to our éced-chamber ; the rooms 
over head being wholly occupied by 
the reverend brothers. ‘Thus during 
my intervals of rest from the work 
of destruction and bloodshed in 
which I was occupied, my ears were 
most agreeably entertained by the 
sonorous music of our neighbours, 
who were chanting without ceasing a 
moment the whole night. I suppose 
they were singing anthems on their 
deliverance from the French. <A 
certain convocation of politic dogs, 
of which the number here is incre- 
dible, likewise assembled before the 
house. ‘hese animals belong to no- 
body, but they prowl in herds about 
the streets at night, annoying every- 
body. -They were probably attracted 
by the sweet sounds that issued from 
the convent, and accordingly planted 
themselves under our windows, where 
they did ail in their power to render 
the serenade more musical. The 
softness of the concert was moreover 
increased by a company of cats, that 
were courting in an adjacent lobby, 
and saying tender things to each 
other in most vile Portuguese. 

Through the assistance of an En- 
glish ge:.tleman, who is one of the 
factory here, we have succeeded to 
our satisfaction in procuring lodg- 
ings, and are already established in 
our new quarters. Our house, which 
consists of eleven stories, is one of 
the highest in Lisbon. It is built on 
the declivity of a hill, and looks on 
the south toward the Tagus. We 
are lodged in the upper story, and 
occupy a suite of six apartments, so 
that there 1s a view from the balco- 
nies and windows on each side the 
house, amd most beautiful indeed is 
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the prospect. To be sure, it is 
something of a labour to climb up so 
high, and would not be very pleasant 
in case of an earthquake. 

Our hostess is an Irish lady who 
has lived here many years. One of 
her countrymen not long since be- 
came enamoured of her charms, and 
persuaded her, noéhing loth, to enter 
into the matrimonial state. No soon- 
er, however, had the false-hearted 
swain got possession of the only trea- 
sures he was in love with, than he 
made off without saying adieu to his 
bride, leaving her to fine in secret, 
in which melancholy condition she 
has since continued. Her figure is 
not very striking, nor is her face re- 
markably prepossessing ; though 
among Portuguese women she will 
pass for handsome. She is moreover 
somewhat declined into the vale of 
years, and has an unfortunate cast 
mm one of her eyes, which induced 

e the first time I saw her to ima- 
eine, while she was speaking to me, 
that she was looking out of the win- 
dow. The other, like Polonius’s, 
furges continually thick amber and 
filumb-tree gum. Yet, to counterba- 
lance any want of personal charms, 
she is a good house-wife, and withal 
very pious. We have that rare lux- 
ury here, clean rooms and good beds, 
to know the value of which it is ne- 
cessary to pass such a night as I did 
on the billiard tabie. 

My landlady, as I intimated, isa 
zealous catholic, and the walis of our 
apartments are decorated according- 
Jy, with a profusion of saints. At 
the head of my bed hangs a picture 
oa. nossa senhora dos dolores; (our la- 
dy of sorrows,) representing the 
Virgin Mary holding the head of 
Christ in her lap, while six long 
swords are sticking through her bo- 
dy. . The subject of another:is the 
miraculous removal of the holy 
house from Jerusalem to Loretto. 
Fhe Virgin Mary is seen flying 
through the air with a two story 
house of red brick under her arm. 
ilis holiness the Pope is standing at 


the water side with his hands elevate, 
m the act of catching it, accompa. 
nied by an elderly gentleman jp , 
pea-green coat and tye-perriwig, 

From morning: till midnight , 
posse of beggars lay regular siege t 
the doors, which open immediately 
into the street, and if the waiter, (of 
whom there is seldom more thay 
one,) chances to turn his back, yoy 
will find in a twinkling two or three 
tatterdemalions at your elbow. Le 
you be sitting in the most distant 
part of the room, they will come 
without ceremony up to the table. 
It is by no means a very pleasant ac. 
companiment to a breakfast to have 
these gentry shaking their rags in 
your face, independent of the risque 
you run of receiving a colony of the 
live stock which they generally carry 
about them. Never did I behold ob. 
jects so horrible as some of the beg. 
ears here. It is indeed a most me- 
lancholy and disgusting sight to see 
such an immense assemblage of mi- 
serable wretches, made monstrous 
by nature and their own vices, as it- 
fest the streets. 

Of this multitude, many rove 
about from place to place, while 
others have their fixed and regular 
stations. Here they remain crying 
out continually in the most doleful 
cadence, wearying you to death as 
you pass, with everlasting supplica- 
tions for the love of God, the most 
holy virgin Maria santissima dos 
dolores, and St. Antonio. They 
most faithfully promise, if you will 
bestow your charity, to mention your 
name to nossa senhora in their pray- 
ers. Some of them practise artifices 
to excite compassion. <A friend ol 
mine told me that one of them fell 
down before him, as he was walking 
along the other day, pretending to 
be expiring through hunger, by 
which means he obtained a conside-" 
rable present. He afterwards saw 
the fellow in another part of the town 
rehearse the same theatrical feat: 
though not so successfully as before. 
Many of the beggars whom vou mect, 
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are, according to the order of the 
day, decorated like the rest of their 
f-Jlow citizens, with that patriotic 
batige, the Portuguese cockade. They 
gre also strict observers of the na- 
tional costume.. They are wrapped 
up in cloaks, have their. hair queued, 
and wear a chaficau bras of vast cir- 
cumference. The politeness of these 
gentlemen to each other when they 
meet, is also a remarkable trait in 
their character. They take off their 
hats with the most courtly ceremony, 
bow down to the ground, embrace, 
and reciprocally present their snuff- 
boxes; Which last is considered by 
a Portuguese as the highest mark of 
civility which one human being can 
pay to another. No one is ever so 
rude as to refuse taking a pinch. 

The number of female mendicants 
isequally great. The multitude of 
both sexes 18 inconceivable. Many 
of the women are exceedingly well 
dad. You wiil often see them with 
white muslin handkerchiefs on their 
heads and the rest of their apparel 
cou.paratively neat. Those of this 
description do not so much annoy 
you. Their supplications are more 
silent, and of course frequently more 
cliectual. This last sort of beggars, 
Jam told, do not belong to the regu- 
lar established fraternity. Their ap- 
pearance 1s comparatively very re- 
spectable, and they are by no means 
0 insufferably troublesome as the 
others. Many among them are re- 
duced servants, persons who have 
been thrown out of employment by 
the emigration of the court, or the 
invasion of the French. Their num- 
ver is however lamentable. I was 
solicited the other evening by a whole 
lunily, a man, his wife, and five 
daughters, all of whom appeared to 
have been accustomed to better days. 
There is another branch of beg- 
ging here, in every respect as annoy- 
inf as the first, and which is carried 
* with considerably more success ; 
that is for souls in purgatory. The 
Portuguese consider that whatever 


they bestow for this object, is so much 
saned by themselves, as an account 
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current is said to be kept, by which 
they receive credit when their own 
souls are in purgatory ; and for every 
penny which they give for the souls 
of others, a certain deduction will 
be made from the period of theirown 
durance.  Self-interest of course 
operates as a very powerful incentive 
to this species of eharity ; and this 
class of beggars is in a very fiourish- 
ine condition. The employment is 
farmed out by different religious so- 
cieties to certain’ individuals, who 
pay annually for their privilege a re- 
eular stipend. or sometimes a per 
centum, onthe profits of the year 
These persons post themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the church or 
convent in whose employ they are, 
and in their begeing are quite as vo- 
ciferous as the less successful mem- 
bers of the profession. These reli- 
cious beggars frecuently gain a very 
comfortable subsistence. ‘Their soli- 
citations are made, fe/o amor de Divs 
& fielas almas. Lor the love of God 
and suffering souls. 
charity is considered much the most 
meritorious, and those persons, whese 
limited means do not allow them to 
give much away, bestow all that they 
do-give on the purchase of masses 
for the souls of such unfortunate 
wights as have died without leaving 
sixpfence to save themselves from ti; e 
Thev think it is their duty, 
having litule to give, to take especial 
care that this little should be applied 
to the most useful purpose. Of how 
much less importance Is it to save a 
fellow-creature from the trifling in- 
convenience of starvation in this 
world, than to rescue his soul from 
ages of fire and brimstone? Such 
convents as do not employ agents to 
beg for them have boxes at the doors 
with most piteous inscriptions, im- 
ploring the charitable for the love of 
all the saints in heaven, to drop a lit- 
tle money intothem. Inorder more 
effectually to awaken compunction In 
the hard hearted and unfeeling, di- 
vers views taken from the regions of 
purgatory are painted on the boxes 
in the most fiery colours. These 
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miserable wretches are seen in allthe 
agonies which hell flames can com- 
municate, lifting up their imploring 
eyes in anguish and indignation to 
those of their relatives and friends 
who are so stingy and nigeardly, that 
they will suffer their souls to remain 
in these abodes of torment, sooner 
than put a few farthings into the box. 
How any one can be so unfeeling as 
to grudge a little money to securea 
tolerable reception for an acquaint- 
ance in the other world, or to allow 
a neighbour’s soul to continue in tor- 
ture when these pictures salute his 
eyes, I cannot for my part possibly 
conceive. Everything in this coun- 
try is done for the love of God and 
for souls. ‘The convents send out the 
fruits, which their gardens produce 
to be scld, in order, as they say, to 
perform masses with the money, 


though the proceeds of their sales 
are generally appropriated ina much 
more substantial manner. The fruit, 
which is most usually grapes or figs, 


is hawked by little boys about the 
streets, vociferating with all their 
might, was pelas almas ! figos frielas 
almas ! grapfies for the souls | firs 
or the souls / and intreating all good 
Christians to buv some of their car- 
go. They are by far the most suc- 
cessful traders in Lisbon, and very 
speedily dispose of their load, as a 
Portuguese will much more readily 
purchase of them than of the dey 
fruit seller. He thinks it is in a cer- 
tain degree cheating the devil ; and 
it is also, as it were, killing two birds 
with one stone, as he fills his belly 
and stands an additional chance of 
saving his soul. Cigarrs for the souls, 
made by nuns, are hkewise cried 
through the town by little bandy- 
leeged urchins, who run about with 
lighted oakum. 
September 24. 

The Portuguese are great lovers 
of bell-ringing. Immediately oppo- 
site to our lodgings is a convent of 
Franciscans, which to those who are 
partial to this sort of music is ano- 
ther strong recommendation. As 
‘tor myself, I must confess that I am 
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so much of a heretic as rot to he pe: 

. ? 
markably fond of it. However agree, 
able the sound may be to the peop 
here, it is to me an insufferable ap, 
noyance. At first I supposed it 4 
proceed from the present occasion of 
rejoicing, and comforted myself tha 
it would soon be over. But alas! 7 
have been miserably mistaken. j 
days I find are alike. The noise pe. 
ver ceases. The discord is everlas. 
ing. From dawn till midnight, an¢ 
indeed all night, there is an eterna 
ding dong of great bells and small 
We can sometimes scarcely hear one 
another speak. Of all the monks p 
Lisbon our neighbours are most par. 
ticularly attached to the amusement, 
It appears to be their only employ. 
ment. It is the first sound which 
salutes my ears when I wake, and 
the last which rings in my ears a 
night. Twenty times an hour I wish 
the monks and the bells at the devil, 
By the way, it is well understood that 
Satan is afraid of bells, or at least 
that he has a singular antipathy to 
the sound. Indeed, in this respect] 
much approve the taste of his infer. 
nal majesty, in which I have the ho 
nour most fully to coincide. This! 
believe is one reason of the incessant 
ringing, for so long as he hears the 
sound, it is supposed that he will fea 
to approach. By this means they 
are always enabled to defy the devil 
and keep him at bay. 

It is utterly impossible for one who 
has not been here to have an ade: 
quate idea of the filth of this city. 
Such things as pipes and commot 
sewers are unknown. ‘The streets 
are the receptacle of every species 
of uncleanliness and corruption, and 
there can be no greater proof of the 
excellence of the climate than the 
absence of a perpetual plague. In 
order that the balconies in rainy wea 
ther may be preserved against the 
wet, the spouts for conveying water 
from the roofs of the “houses ar¢ 
made to project very far into the 
street. Here the water lies stagnant 
in the middle of the street, and mlx- 
ing with the- heaps of accumulated 
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sith forms puddles, that are frequent- 
ly impossibie to pass, and which con- 
tinue until dried by the sun, or swept 
away by the wind. It consequently 


requires no small share of skill and 


| knowledge of geography in walking 


the streets to avoid foundering in 
som Wf these bogs, or running foul 
of ; «dnghill, especially in those nar- 
row streets Where the dirt is never 
wasbed away by the rain. In many 
of those which are most frequented, 
there is only a narrow path winding 
near the sides of the way, where 
there is any possibility of walking. 
It may easily be conceived how agree- 
able it must be between such a Scylla 
and Charybdis to encounter carriages, 
cats, horses and mules, and to jostle 
with a multitude of people all equal- 
ly anxious with yourself to avoid be- 
ing thrust against one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains of dung. With 
the utmost care you can seldom 
escape being splashed and bespatter- 
ed from top to toe. When there is 
no moon, the streets at night are in a 
state of Egyptian darkness. The 
lamps are never lighted. ‘The city 
3 illuminated only by the dim tapers 
which are placed here and there at 
long and unequal intervals before the 
image of some saint. The feeble 
rays Which they emit serve only to 
heighten the surrounding gloom, and 
tomake the durkness visibie. Vhe 
city is badly paved with small sharp 
stones that cut your feet, and the 
streets are so steep that many of 
‘hem you are actually obliged to 
cimb up. ‘These circumstances ren- 
(er walking at noon-day exceedingly 
disagreeable, but when added to the 
obscurity of the night, and the faci- 
ity which is thereby afforded to the 
perpetration of murder, you cannot 
walk abroad at unseasonable hours 
Without danger. 

Lisbon ‘has ever been infamous for 
the frequency of assassinations, and 
lor the boldness of its assassins ; and 
there is perhaps no city in Europe, 
Where deeds of darkness can be com- 
mitted with such impunity. But at 
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the present moment these perils are 
infinitely increased. Not a night 
passes but we hear of a dozen mur- 
ders: of French sentinels who have 
been stabbed by parties of the popu- 
lace, and of numbers of the latter who 
have been killed in retaliation by the 
French soldiers. Only two evenings 
since there were three murders be- 
fore my door. Walking at night is 
thus rendered unsafe as well as high- 
ly disagreeable. You are also, it you 
would go any considerable distance, 
under the necessity of passing 
through a French camp, which is by 
no means a pleasant affair. I have 
several times found myself among 
them before I was aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and have on!y been ap- 
prised of my proximity by the hoarse 
voice of the sentinel, exclaiming 
Qui vive ? Ne boutez la, and not 
seldom by finding his bayonet at my 
breast. The frequency of assassina- 
tion was, however, always such as to 
render it perilous to walk alone at 
night. In the most peaceable times, 
every night was marked by blood- 
shed. The most audacious robberies 
were constantly committed ; and rob- 
bery was ever accompanied by mur- 
der. The punishment of death was 
very seldom inflicted for the offence, 
no severer sentence being passed on 
the culprit than transportation to An- 
eolay or the Indies. To this cause 
must be attributed the frequency of 
the crime. To such a pitch of bold- 
ness had they risen that murders 
were often committed even at noon 
day. The inhabitants, instead of en- 
deavoring to arrest the criminal in 
his flight, by a kind of infatuation 
seem willing and eager by every 
means in their power to facilitate his 
escape. They exclaim when they 
see him pursued Cousadinho ! alas, 
poor fellow, and do whatever they are 
able to assist him in his flight. The 
usual price of a bravo is not more 
than a moidore, and should he be dis- 
covered in the execution of his vil- 
lainy, he has only to take refuge in a 
convent. Inthe sanctuary he Is safe 
(To be continued.) 
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O thou,whom, borne on Fancy’s eager w ne 

Back to the sedson of life’s happy spr ing 

I pleas’d remember ; and, while Mem’ry ye t 

Holds fast her office here, canne’er forget. 

Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 

Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail, 

Whose hum’rous vein, strong sense, and 
simple style, 

May teach the gayest, make the gravest 
smile . 

Witty and well employ’d, and, like thy 
Lord, 

Speaking in parables his slighted word. 

Cowper. 


THE late Dr. William Rose, an 
elegant and learned scholar, and ma- 
ny years master of the academy in 
Chiswick, was born and bred in the 
north of Scotland. By the care and 
direction of some eminent and worthy 
men, who interested themselves in 
his education, he discovered a predi- 
lection for classical learning much 
above his years. He was early smitten 
with that enthusiasm which the clas- 
sics so generally infuse in ardent 
minds. And he soon evinced how 
well he mastered their meaning, and 
imbibed their spirit. Having com- 
pleted his university studies rapidly 
and successfully, he came to England, 
where he found abundance of asso- 
ciates of manners and dispositions 
more liberal and consonant to his own. 
Here he made his entrance into life, 
and persevered, with laudable indus- 
try, for several years, in the humble 
and laborious capacity of an usher to 
some of the principal academies about 
town. ‘he translation of Sallust, 
which so long went under the name 
of Gordon’s Sallust, fell from his pen, 
with various other anonymous pieces 
known to be his, while others claimed 
and entoyed the credit of them. No 
one ever understood better the genius 
u: youth, or the mode of best expedi- 
tine’ their acquisition of science and 
titerature. In seaehings he was cau- 
tious,. collected, cool, correct, and 


indefatigable ; in the conduct of hjs 
school, minutely regular and meth. 
dical ; discipline, severe but placable; 
in tasking, rigid and inexorable ; but 
conversation, liberal, gentle, affable, 
and witty. And he adopted it as, 
common adage, that a mild and cop. 
ciliating: master made, for the mos 
part, diligent, docile, and accomplish. 
ed pupils. 

Dr. Rose now took unto himself, 
wife, Miss Clark, daughter of a wor 
thy dissenting clergyman ; ; and with 
that denomination of Christians con. 
tinued ever after; though always o 


liberal terms, without a single tincture 
of bigotry or schismatic prejudice, 
He was against the American insur 
gents, whose cause the whole body of 
the dissenters so warmly espoused; 
and firmly opposed the ferment crea. 
ted by Wilkes and his faction, though 


many of his friends were the dupes a 
it. 
His high classical attainments, ant 


*weil-cultivated taste, secured hims 


ready acquaintance and free commu: 
nication with all the wits and mend 
letters in his time. Cadell and Str 
han were then at the head of their res 
pective pursuits; the one the firs 
bookseller, and the other the first prim 
ter, in town. Ofcourse, the English 
press was almost, if not altogether, # 
their direction. They nearly mon 
polized, at least, the whole book aid 
paper trade in the kingdom.  Thelt 
literary property became insensibly 
immense: and they were too shrewd 
not to perceive the advantage of cult 
vating an intimacy with Dr. Rose. His 
know Tedge of books, his intercourse 
with men of genius and learning, the 
influence he began to acquire with the 
upper ranks of society, his urbanity 
his liberal decorum and spirit, his 
frank and facetious manners, proct 
red him, at least, a decided ascendat 
cy over all their opinions of men ant 
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nooks, authors and manuscripts: inso- 
much, that he generally appeared not 
govike a gentleman visitor In a book- 
geller’s shop, as a partner and chief 
conductor of their business. It was 
pout this time that Scotch literature 
purst forth in all the spendour it assu- 
med under the auspices of a Kaims, a 
Robertson, and a Hume. The MSS. 
of these great incomparable writers 
were originally submitted to the cog- 
 nizance and appreciation of Dr. Rose; 
and such was his credit with both par- 
ties, that both were in the habit of re- 
lying implicitly on his decision. And 
much of the facility with which these 
works, SO honourable to the hterary 
character of the country, were recei- 
ved by the Enguish public, was owing 
tothe ministry of Dr. Rose. Te often 
enough diverted his friends with an- 
ecgotes of the celebrated, but whim- 
sical, John James Rousseau and Da- 
vid Hume, who were trequently his 
guests, and drew pretty liberally both 
on his credit and hospitality. Their 
quarrels and reconciliation, like those 
of school-boys, he was wont to detail 
with infinite humour. He, one day, 
surprised them in the attitude of spar- 
ring with cudgels, another with 
Rousseau on Hume’s knee blubbering 
like a child, and another time at log- 
eerheads about a passage in Sallust, 
the Roman Historian, which neither 
understood. 

The Monthly Review, a_ literary 
journal still in high celebrity, origina- 
ted solely with Dr. Rose. And he 
may be properly said to have been the 
lather of one of the mest voluminous 
nd useful works that ever did honour 
othe literary world, in this or any 
thercountry. And this draft or plan 
f his, is to this day the invariable 
odel of all the Critiques, Reviews, 
id publications of a similar descrip- 
ion, that have since been obtruded on 
he public. It was in consequence of 


i pique at the dogmatism of Johnson, 


thon Rose had recommended as a 
vadjutor to the work, that Dr. Smol- 
“t seceded from the monthly club, 
‘ithdrew his assistance, and set up 
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the Critical Review in competition. 
The Monthly however bore down all 
opposition. And with Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, Jenkinson, Burke, 
Campbell, Hawkesworth, and all the 
literary phalanx of the day, united, 
what efforts or combinations. of lite- 
rati not in league or friendship with, 
could withstand it. Mr. Griffith was 
the publisher, and by marrying the 
Doctor’s sister-in-law brought al! the 
men of genius and learning to rally 
round his standard. Liberty in poli- 
tics, tolerance in religion, refinement 
in morals, and purity of taste, became 
the order of the day in the literary 
world, which ultimately rendered all 
the articles in this Review as popular 
as they were well-written. Of this 
masterly and highly favoured produc- 
tion, the Doctor was naturally fond, 
and always regarded it with the par- 
tiality of an affectionate parent, and 
continued to cultivate and improve it 
while he lived. It therefore establish- 
ed his reputation, brought him pupils 
and admirers from every quarter, 
enhanced his interest with booksel- 
lers, and gave him free access to the 
most elevated characters in church 
and state. 

The Rev. Dr. Blair of Edinburgh, 
whose sermons have been of late years 
so well received, had brought a cer- 
tain quantity of them to London, and 
tendered them to the booksellers, but 
without success. A few years subse- 
quent to this he put a volume to the 
press at his own risk. It was after- 
wards transmigrated to Cadell and 
Strahan as a specimen, and by them 
put into the hands of Dr. Rose, whose 
opinion of it was given in language of 
unqualified approbation. He not only 
advised the purchase of it, at almost 
any price, but puffed it so success~ 
fully among all his friends and ac- 
quaintance, that the first earl of 
Mansfield immediately sent for it: 
and is said to have read such passages 
of it especially from the Sermon on 
Candour, to their Majesties, that the 
whole impression was expended in a 
few days, the preacher pensioned, 
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and the character of the work estab- 
lished. Nor ought it here to be for- 
gotten, that notwithstanding the Doc- 
tor’s preference of liberty, and all the 
prerogatives of democracy, he was 
always a decided enemy, as hinted 
already, to the American rebellion, 
from first to last. This created much 
shyness between him and the Price 
and Priestly faction, then so extrava- 
gant and licentious. Priestly had just 
attacked the philosphy of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Reid, so zealousy and ably es- 
poused by his cotemporaries Oswald 
and Beattie, both signally noted for 
talent and worth. This virulent cen- 
sure of friends and countrymen, Dr. 
Rose coolly and solemnly condemned 
as wanton, unprovoked, and unsub- 
stantiated: equally unworthy a philo- 
sopher and a Christian. Priestly at- 
tempted to remonstrate; but finding 
Rose could laugh, and he not, and 
that his dogmatism was no match for 
the ridicule of his facetious antago- 
nist, the controversy dropped. 

Many years before this, the learned 
Bishop Warburton had differed with 
the father of Bishop Louth, after- 
wards Bishop of London, on some 
passage of holy writ. This the latter 
resented, in a style of peculiar bitter- 
ness and asperity. No species of pu- 
gilism could occasion more noise in 
the Jockey Club, than this spirited 
contest, in all the literary and clerical 
circles. Rose had the weakness and 
temerity to espouse the part of Dr. 
Louth and eagerly fought his battles 
with all his characteristic adroitness 
and vivacity. Whatever credit he 
otherwise derived from this silly af- 
fray, Dr. Louth was ever after his fast 
friend. And it is well known to the 
writer of this article, that while the 
Bishop lived, there was little within 
his lordship’s patronage that Dr. 
Rose might not have commanded. 

The life of Dr. Rose embraces all 
the literature and scholia of his time. 
But the hints of him here given are 
wholly from memory, without order, 
dates, or other avouchments than the 
writer’s own conviction and recollec- 
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tion; they may serve however to Stim, 
ulate others better qualified to do him 
the justice, which want of suitable ma. 
terials, and free communications with 
his friends, put altogether out of his 
power. But to give his history in detajj 
were to produce a picture of the whoe 
biography of the period and place jn 
which he lived. Few, however, in 
his station and capacity, were more 
generally known, more courted, or 
more respected. 

W hat persons of talent, considers. 
tion in science or learning, he turned 
out during his long residence in Chis. 
wick, is uncertain. It may well be 
presumed however, from his personal 
accomplishments, his acceptability 
with people of rank, his address and 
his industry, that his labours were 
not without success. And I well 
remember his occasionally mention- 
ing to me several who had distin. 
guished themselves, and done credit 
to his institution, in all the learned 
professions; but their names have 
now escaped me. His lady survived 
him some years. By her he had se- 
veral children. ‘Two sons and two 
daughters arrived at a state of puber- 
ty. One of his boys died, when tun- 
ed of age, suddenly. The other, 
much esteemed by the poet Cowper, 
lived but a short time after his mar- 
riage. His eldest daughter was re- 
spectably disposed of in marriage to 
an eminent attorney, and the youngest 
to the Rev. Dr. Burney of Greenwich, 
one of the first Greek scholars in Ev- { 
rope: who has but lately entered into 
the church, and already adorned the 
profession by a masterly abridgment 
of Bishop Pearson on the Creed; and 
who promises by his industry, talents, 
attainments and interest, to be one 0 
our most distinguished ecclesiastics. 

The following lines were occasionet 
by his death; the first accounts of 
which only reached me some time a 
ter it happened, at a considerable dis: 
tance from town : 


Accept, O Rose, my plighted vow 
To weave a chaplet for thy brow, 
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mn When thou shouldst breath thy last; And by example form’d to write, 
re Much to thy care the Muses owe, As all in common thought. 
7 And to thy merits homage do, It laugh’d at Priestly, Wilkes and Price, 
ae For all thy favours past. And scouted ev’ry low device, 
th Thy manners easy, frank, polite, Against or church or state ; 
his Embellish’d with true attic wit, Approv’d the filial warmth of Louth, 
ail And rul’d by common sense ; Sought not for victory but truth, 
d-€ Thou could’st all false pretence detect, Which sanctifies debate. 
in Chaste composition well correct, The school, by English talents rear’d 
in And meres. EMT offence. In Scotia, had just appear’d, 
ore Thy mind, with stores of science fraught, Led on by Hume and Kaims; 

To public use such talents brought, Nor least among th’ enlight’ned few 
or As spread abroad thy name ; Thy Monthly Critique, or Review, 

Which gain’d thee pupils high and low, lis due distinction claus. 
rae Whose little hearts soon learn’d to glow, Sce Genius round thy hallow’d urn 
ied And emulate thy fame! Hang down her sapient head and mourn, 
1S. It kept the rays of genius clear, And Dulness flee away, 
be Confin’d them to their proper sphere, To where the deadly nightshade grows, 
nal And useful knowledge taught; And Styx in streams oblivious flows, 
ity Corrected diction, polish’d wit, Beyond the reach of day. 
ind 
ere 
ell 
on- 
ine FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
dit 
red An Essay on the origin and progress of Novel-Writing. 
ave f 
red BY MRS. BARBAULD.* 
- in justice to the Fair Editor, as wellasto  bauld, with a valuable series of biogra- 
Wo | the proprietors of * THe Bririsu No- phical and critical prefaces. 
ers VELISTS,” lately published, we have to 
rm- state, that to that work, which does A COLLECTION of novels has a 
ier; the bigecst peat tp Sie teste and seag- better chance of giving pleasure than 
oe ment of Mrs. BarBAULD, whose litera- f di ; Hanks of 
tlm ry talents are too well known to need ©! Commanding respect. wee Oo FF 
al any eulogy from us, we are indebted this description are condemned by | 
Te for the following elegant and judicious the grave, and despised by the fasti- | 
; to alr mang. ks on Novel-Writing: they are dious; but their leaves are seldom | 
rest extracted from the Introductory Essay fond unopened, and they occupy the 
ich, to that tady’s collection of the best | rlour and the dressing-room, while 
Eu works of our most eminent authors in P ° : 8 ? 
eo this department of literature; which - Prod -ctions of higher name are often 
“ has been farther enriched by Mrs. Bar- gathering dust upon the shelf. It 

e 
ent * We are happy to insert this essay, as, we think, its author has, in it, made anad- © 
and mirable apology for the writers of novels: an apology which, by-the-bye, they in some 
nts, degree wanted; for it has been the fashion among the small critics of the times, and 
» of their echoes, to decry works of genius and imagination, for which it is impossible that 
a they can have any other reason than because they have neither, in the first instance, 

i talents to write them, nor, in the second, taste and judgment to distinguish their merit, | 
ne or appreciate, as Mrs. Barbauld has done, their importance. bab 
sof The Nove., properly so called (and many works the authors of which now think | ii © 
> al themselves secure in their gravity might be drawn into this class of literature), is a M 
dis species of composition that has always been admired by men of real genius. Of this 


predilection we could, had we time, quote many instances, and also much enlarge the |) 
history of its objects; but our author has so happily seized on the principal points ~ | 
which we had in contemplation, and, in general, so well observed upon them, that we ~ | 
shall no¢ weaken her sentiments and opinions by an unnecessary exhibition of our own. | 
| Epitor 
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might not, perhaps, be difficult to 
show, that this species of composition 
is entitled to a higher rank than has 
been generally assigned to it. Fic- 
titious adventures, in one form or 
other, have made a part of the polite 
literature of every age and_ nation. 
These have been grafted upon the 
actions of their heroes; they have 
been interwoven with their mytholo- 
ey; they have been moulded upon 
the manners of the age; and, in re- 
turn, have influenced the manners of 
the succeeding generation by the sen- 
timents they have infused, and the 
sensibilities they have excited. 
Adorned with the embellishments 
of poetry, they produce the epic; 
more concentrated in the story, and 
exchanging narrative for action, they 
become dramatic. When allied with 
some great moral end, as in the 
TeLemaqus of “eic/on and Afarmon- 
tel’s BELISAIRE, they may be termed 
didatic. They are often made the 
vehicles of satire, as ia Swif??s GuL- 
LIVER’S TRAVELS, and the CANDIDE 
of Voltaire. They take a tincture 
from the learning and polities of the 
times, and are made use of success- 
fully to attack or recommend the pre- 
vailing systems of the day. When 
the range of this kind of writing is 
sO extensive, and its effects so great, 
it seems evident that it ought to hold 
a respectable place among the pro- 
ductions of genius; nor is it easy to 
say, why the poet, who deals in one 
kind of fiction, should have so high a 
place allotted him in the temple of 
Fame, and the romance-writer so 
low a one in the general estimation he 
is confined to. To measure the dig- 
nity of a writer by the pleasure he 
affords his readers, is not, perhaps, 
using an accurate criterion; but the 
invention of a story, the choice of 
proper incident, the ordinance of the 
plan, occasional beauties of descrip- 
tion, and, above all, the power exer- 
cised over the reader’s heart, by filling 
it with the successive emotions of love, 
pity, Joy, anguish, transport, or indig- 
nation, together with the grave im- 
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pressive moral resulting from thp 
whole, imply talents of the higheg 
order, and ought to be appreciated ac. 
cordingly. A good novel is an epic 
in prose, with more of character, and 
less (indeed in modern novels noth. 
ing, of the supernatural machinery, 

If we look for the origin of fictitious 
tales and adventures, we shall be 
obliged to go to the earliest accounts 
of the literature of every age and 
country. 

Rude times are fruitful of striking 
adventures ; polished times must ren- 
der them pleasing.—The ponderous 
volumes of the romance writers being 
laid upon the shelf, a closer imitation 
of nature began to be called for; not 
but that, from the earliest times, there 
had been stories taken from, or imi- 
tating, real life. The Decameron of 
Boccacio (a store-house of tales, and 
a standard of the language in which 
itis written), the Cent Nouvelles of 
the queen of Navarre, Contes et Fad. 
liaux without Humber may be con- 


sidered as novels of a lighter texture; 
they abounded with adventure, gene- 
rally of the humourous, often of the 


licentious kind, and, indeed, were 
mostly founded on intrigue, but the 
nobler passions were seldom touched. 
The Roman Comigue of Scarron isa 
regular piece of its kind. Its subject 
is the adventures of a set of strolling 
players. Comic humour it certainly 
possesses ; but the humour is very 
coarse, and the incidents mostly low. 
Smollet seems to have formed himself 
very much upon this model. But the 
Zaide and the Princesse de Cleves of 
Madame de ja Fayette are esteemed 
to be the first which approach the 
modern novel of the serious kind, the 
latter especially. Voltaire says of 
them, that they were “des frremiers 
romans ow l’on vit les meurs des hon- 
nétes gens, et desavantures naturelles 
décrites avec grace. Avant elle, on 
écrivoit d’un stile emfioulé des choses 
feu vraisemblables.” “ They were 
the first novels which gave the man- 
ners of cultivated life and natural in- 
cidents related with elegance. Before 











the time of this lady, the style of these 

roductions was effectually turgid, 
and the adventures out of nature.” 
The modesty of Madame de la Fayette 
led her to shelter her productions, on 
their first publication, under the name 
of Segrais, her friend, under whose 
revision they had passed. Le Sage, 
in his Gil Blas, a work of infinite en- 
tertainment though of dubious moral- 
itv, has given us pictures of more 
familiar life, abounding in character 
and incident. The scene 1s laid ‘in 
Spain in which country he had travel- 
ed, and great part of it is imitated 
from the adventures of Don Gusman 
d’Alvarache ; for Spain, though her 
energies have so long lain torpid, 
was earlier visited by polite literature 
than any country of Europe, Italy 
excepted. Her authors abounded in 
invention ; so that the plots of plays 
and ground-work of novels were very 
frequently drawn from their produc- 
tions. Cervantes himself, besides his 
Don Quixote, which has been trans- 
lated and imitated in every country, 
wrote several little tales and novels, 
some of which he introduced into that 
work, for he only banished one spe- 
cies of fiction to introduce another. 
The French improved upon their 
masters. ‘There is not, perhaps a 
more amusing book than Gi/ Bias ; 
it abounds in traits of exquisite hu- 
mour, and lessons of life which, 
though not always pure, are many of 
them useful. Inthis work of Le Sage, 
like some of Smollet’s, the hero of 
the piece excites little interest ; and 
it rather exhibits a series of separate 
allventures, slightly linked together, 
than a chain of events concurring in 
one plan to the production of the 
catastrophe, like the Yom Jones of 
Mielding. The scenes of his Diadle 
Boitewx are still more slightly linked 
together. That, and his Zachelier 


ce Salamanque,are of the same stamp 
with Gil Blas, though inferior to it. 
At the head of writers of this class 
stands the seductive, the passionate 
Rousseau—the most eloquent writer 
in the mest eloquent modern lan- 
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guage; whether his glowing pencil 
paints the strong emotion of passion, 
or the enchanting scenery of nature 
in his own romantic country, or his 
peculiar cast of moral sentiment—a 
charm is spread over every part of 
the work, which scarcely leaves the 
judgment free to condemn what in it 
is dangerous or reprehensible. His 
are truly the “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.’’. He has hardly 
any thing of story; he has but few 
figures upon his canvass; he wants 
them not; his characters are drawn 
more from a creative imagination 
than from real life; and we wonder 
that what has so little to do with na- 
ture should have so much to do with 
the heart. Our censure of the ten- 
dency of this work will be sofiened, 
if we reflect that Rousseau’s aim, as 
far as he had a moral aim, seems to 
have been to give a striking example 
of fidelity in the married state, which, 
it is well known, is little thought of 
by the French; though they would 
judge with the greatest severity the 
more pardonable failure of an un- 
married woman. But Rousseau has 
not reflected that Julie ought to have 
considered herself as_ indissolubly 
united to St. Preux ; her marriage 
with another was the infidelity. 
Rousseau’s great rival in fame, Vol- 
taire, has written many light pieces 
of fiction which can scarcely be called 
novels. They abound in wit and 
shrewdness, but they are all composed 
to subserve his particular views, and 
to attack systems which he assailed 
in every kind of way. His Candide 
has much strong painting of the mise- 
ries and vices which abound in this 
world, and is levelled against the only 
system which can console the mind 
under the view ofthem. In L’Ingénu, 
beside the wit, he has shown that he 
could also be pathetic. Les Letires 
Peruviennes, by Mad. Grafigny, Is a 
most ingenuous anid charming little 
piece. Paul et Virginie, by that 
friend of humanity St. Pierre, with 
the purest sentiment and most beau- 
tiinl description, is pathetic to a de- 
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gree that even distresses the feelings. 
La Chaumiere Indienne, also his, 
breathes the spirit of universal phi- 
lanthrophy. Caroline de Litchfield is 
justly a favourite ; but it were im- 
possible to enumerate all the elezant 
compositions of this class which latter 
times have poured forth. For the 
expression of sentiment in all its vaii- 
ous shades, for the most delicate tact, 
and a refinement and polish, the fruit 
of high cultivation, the French writers 
are superior to those of every other 
nation. 

There is one species of this coi- 
position which may be called the 
Didatic Romance, which they have 
particularly made use of as a vehicle 
for. moral sentiment, and philosophi- 
cal or political systems and opinions. 
Of this nature is the beautiful fiction 
of Télémaque, if it be not rather an 
Epic in prose; the high merit of 
which cannot be sufficiently appre- 
ciated, unless the reader bears in mind 
when and to whom it was written ; 
that it dared to attack the fondness 
for war and the disposition to osten- 
tatious profusion, under a monarch 
the most vain and ambitious of his 
age, and to draw, expressly as a pat- 
tern for his successor, the picture of 
a prince, the reverse of him in almost 
eV erything. Les Voyages de Cyrus, 
by Ramsay, and Sethos, by the Abbé 
Terrason, are of the same kind; the 
former is rather dry, and somewhat 
mystical: it enters pretty deeply into 
the mythology of the ancients, and 
aims at showing, that the leading 
truths of religion—an original state 
of happiness, a fall from that state, 
and the final recovery and happiness, 
of all sentient beings—are to be found 
in the mythological systems of all 
nations. Ramsay was a Scotchman 
by birth, but had lived long enough 
in France to write the language like 
a Native; a rare acquisition! The 
latter, Sethos, contains, interwoven in 
its story, all that we know concerning 
the customs and manners of the an- 
cient Egyptians ; the trial of the dead 


before they are received to the hon- 
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ours of sepulture, and the various 
ordeals of the initiation, are very sty}. 
king. A high and very severe tone of 
morals reigns through the whole ; 

and indeed, both this and the ‘ast. 
mentioned are much too grave for 
the readers of romances in general, 
T hat is not the case with the Belisaire, 
and Les Incas, of Marmontel, in which 
the incidents meant to strike the 
feelings and the fancy are executed 
with equal happiness with the pre. 
ceptive part. 

Among the authors of preceptive 
novels, Mad. Genlis stands very high, 
Her dele et Theodore is a system of 
education, the whole of which is giy. 
en in action; there is infinite i ingenu- 
ity in the various illustrative inci. 
dents: the whole has an air of the 
world, and of good company : to an 
English reader it is also interesting, 
as exhibiting traits of Parisian man- 
ners and modern manners, from one 
who was admitted into the first socie- 
ties. A number of characters are 
delineated, and sustained with truth 
and spirit; and the stories of Cecile 
and the Duchesse de C. are uncom: 
monly interesting and well told; 
while the sublime benevolence of M. 
and Mad. Lagaraye presents a cure 
for sorrow worthy of a Howard. From 
the system of Mad. Genlis many use- 
ful hints may be gathered; though 
the English reader will, probably, find 
much that differs from his own ideas. 
A good bishop, as Huet relates, con- 
ceiving of love as a most formidable 
enemy to virtue, entertained the sin- 
gular project of writing, or procuring 
to be written, a number of novels, 
framed in such a manner as to inspire 
an antipathy to this profane passion. 
Mad. Genlis seems to have had the 
same idea, and in this manual of edu- 
cation, love is represented as a passion | 
totally unfit to enter the breast of . 
young female ; and in this, and in ail 
her other orks, she invariably re- 
presents as ending in misery every 
connexion which is begun by a mu- 
tual inclination. 3 

The Germans, formerly remark- 
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able for the laborious heaviness and 

atient research of their literary ef- 
forts, have, within this last century, 
cultivated, with great success, the 
Feld of polite literature. Plays; tales, 
novels of all kinds, many of them by 
their most celebrated authors, were 
at lirst received with avidity in this 
country, and even made the study of 
their Janguage popular. » The tide is 
turned, and they are now as much 
depreciated. The Sorrows of Werter, 
by Goethe, was the first of these with 
which we were familiarized. We 
received it through» the medium of 
a French translation. It is hichly 
pathetic, but its tendency has been se- 
verely, perhaps justly, censured ; yet 
the author might plead, that he has 
given warning of the probable conse- 
quences of illicit and uncontrolled 
passions by the awful catastrophe. 
It is certain, however, that the im- 
pression made is of more importance 
than the moral deduced ; and if Schil- 
ler’s fine play of Zhe Rodbders has 
had, as we are assured it has, the effect 
of leading some well-educated young 
gentleman to commit depredations on 
the public, allured by the splendid 
character, we may well suppose that 
Werte’s delirium of passion will not 
be less seducing. Goethe has written 
another novel, much esteemed, it is 
said, by the Germans, which contains, 
amongst other things, criticisms on 
the drama. The celebrated Wieland 
has composed a great number of 
works offiction ; the scene of most of 
them is laid in ancient Greece. 

His powers are great, his invention 
fertile, but hisdesigns insiduous. He, 
and some others of the German. wri- 
ters of philosophical romances, have 
used them as a frame,. to attack re- 
ceived opinions, beth in religion and 
morals. Two, at least, of his per- 
iormances have been translated, .4g¢a- 
thon and Peregrine Proteus: the 
former is beautifully written, but its 
tendency is seductive: the latter has 
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taken for its basis an historical charac- 
ter; its tendency is also obvious. 
Kiinger ts an author who deals in the 
horrid. He subsists on murders and. 
atrocities of all sorts, and introduces 
devils and evil spirits among his per- 
sonages ; he is said to have powers, 
but to labour under a total want of 
taste. In contrast to this writer. and 
these of his class, may be menuoncd 
Lhe Ghost Seer, by. Schiller, and 7he 
Sorcerer, by another hand. These 
were written to expose the artifices of 
the Italian adepts of the school of 
Cagliostro. It is well known, that 
these were spreading superstition and 
enthusiasm on the German part of 
the continent to an alarming degree ; 
and had so worked upon the mind of 
the late king of Prussia, that he was 
made to believe he possessed the 
power of rendering himself invisible, 
and was wonderfully pleased when one 
of his courtiers (who, by-the-bye, un- 
derstood his trade) ran against and 
jostled him, pretending not to see his 
majesty.* ‘Fhese have heen trans- 
lated; as also a pleasant and lively 
satire on Lavater’s system of physi- 
ognomy, written by Museus, author 
of Popjular Tales of the Germans. The 
Germans. abound in materials for 
works of the imagination; for they are 
rich in tales and legends of an im- 
pressive kind, which have, perhaps, 
amused generation after generation 
as nursery stories, and lain, like ore 
in the mine, ready for the hand of 
taste to separate the dross and polish 
the material: for it is infinitely easier, 
when a nation has gained cultivation, 
to polish and methodize, than to in- 
vent. A very pleasing writer of no- 
vels, in the more common accepta- 
tion of the term, is Augustus la Fon- 
taine; at least, he has written some 
for which he merits that character, 
though, perhaps, more that are but 
indifferent. His Zableaux de Famille 
contain many sweet domestic pictures 
and touches of nature. It is imitated 


* This is an incident in “‘ & Bald Stroke for-a Wife,” which produces much amuse- 


ment.—-E pI TOR. 
VOL. VI. 
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from The Vicar of Wakefield. The 
Germans are a very book-making peo- 
ple. It is calculated, that twenty 
thousand authors of that nation live 
by the exercise of the pen; and in the 
aricle of novels, it is computed that 
seven thousand, either original or 
translated, have been printed by them 
within the last five-and-twenty years. 
One Chinese novel has been transla- 
ted. It is called, The pleasing Histo- 
ry 3 or, the Adventures of Haw Kiow 
Choam. It is said to be much esteem- 
ed; but can only be interesting to an 
European, as exhibiting something 
of the manners of that remote and 
singular country. 

In England, most of the earlier ro- 
mances, from the days of Chaucer to 
James the first, were translations 
from the Spanish or French. One 
of the most celebrated of our own 
growth is Sir Phillip Sidney’s Arcadia 
dedicated to his sister the countess of 
Pembroke. It is a kind of pastoral ro- 
mance, mingled with adventures of 
the heroic and chivalrous kind. It has 


great beauties, particularly in poetic 
imagery. It is a book which all have 
heard of, which some few possess, 


but which nobody reads. ‘The taste 
of the times seems to have been for 
ponderous performances. The dutch- 
ess of Newcastle was an indefatigable 
writer in this way. Roger Boyle, earl 
of Orrery, published in 1664, a ro- 
mance called Parthenissa. It was in 
three volumes folio, and unfinished, 
to which circumstance alone his biog- 
rapher, Mr Walpole, attributes its 
being but little read. He must have 
had a capacious idea of the appetite 
of the readers of those days. There 
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is a romance of later date,in one small 
volume, by the hon. Robert Boylew 
The Martyrdom of Dydimus and Thy, 
cdora,a Christian heroic tale. We 
had pretty early some celebrated 0. 
litical romances.* Sir Thomas More's 
Uiopia, Barclay’s Argenis, and Har. 
rington’s Oceana, are of this kind: the 
two former are written in Latin, The 
Utopia,t which is meant as a model 
of a perfect form of civil polity, jg 
chiefly preserved in remembrance g 
present, by having bad the same si, 
gular fortune with the Quixotte ¢ 
Cervantes, of furnishing a new word, 
which has been adopted into the lap. 
guage as a permanent part of it; for 
we speak familiarly of a Utopian 
scheme and a Quixottish expedition, 
Barclay was a Scotchman by birth; 
he was introduced at the court of 
James the first, and was afterwards 
professor of civil law at Angers: he 
died at Rome. His 4rgenis 1s a politi- 
cal allegory, which displays the revo- 
lutions and vices of courts ; it is not 
destitute of imagery and elevated sen- 
timent, and displays much learning; 
and while the allusions it is full of 
were understood, it was much read, 
and was translated into various lan 
guages, but is at present sunk into 
oblivion, though a new translation was 
made not many years since by Mrs. 
Clara Reeves. Harrington’s Occana 
is meant as a model of a perfect repub- 
lic, the constant idol of his imagina- 
tion. All these, though works of fic- 
tion, would greatly disappoint those 
who should look into them for amuse- 
ment. Of the lighter species of this 
kind of writing, zhe novel, till within 
half a century, we had scarcely any. 


* In the reigns of the first James and Charles, the studving of Pembroke’s Arcadia 
was considered as a part of polite education; and in our own, we mean near half a 
century since, it was considered as a painter’s novel; many of its scenes were depicted 


by Hayman; such as Palema and Musidorus, and Philoclea, upon which a tragedy was 


formed on the plan of Shirley, by Mr. Namara Morgan.—Epit. ; 
{ In the Utopia of Sir THomas More, the mind of the author is to be discerned in 
a greater degree than in any other of his works ; short as the treatise is, he frequent- 
ly seems encumbered with his subject. His ideas urged him to say a great deal, but 
his sensibility determined him to repress the ardour of composition ; yet even in this 
hesitating manner he has gone too fur. His description of Amauret (London) is the 


best part of the Work. —Enrr. 
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The Atalantis* of Mrs. Maniey, lives 

only in that line of Pope, which seems 

(o promise it immortality : 

« 4s long as Atalantis shall be read.” 

1, was, like 4strea, filled withdash- 

‘onavle scandal. Mrs. Behn’s novels 

were licentious ; they are also fallen ; 

put it ought not to be forgotten, that 

Southern borrowed from her his al- 

fecting story of Oronocko.t Mrs. 

Haywood was a very prolific genius: 

her earlier novels are in the style of 

Mrs. Behn’s, and Pope has chastised 

her in his Dunczad without mercy or 

delicacy ; but her later works are by 

no means void of merit. She wrote 

The Invisible Spy and Betsey Thought- 

jess, and was the author of the Female 

Snectator. But till the middle of the 

jast century, theatrical productions 

and poetry made a far greater part 

of polite reading than novels, which 

had attained neither to elegance nor 

discrimmation of character. Some 

adventures and a love story were all 

they aimed at. The ladies’ library in 

the Spectator, contains “ Zhe grand 

Cyrus, with a pin stuck in one of the 

leaves,” and “ Cle“éa, which opened 

of itself in the place that describes 

two lovers in a bower:” but there 

does not occur either there, or, I be- 
lieve, in any other part of the work, 
the name of one English novel, the 
Atalantis only excepted; though plays 
are olten mentioned as a favourite 
and dangerous part of ladies’ read- 
ing ; and certainiy the plays of those 
times were worse than any novels of 
the present. The first author amongst 
us who distinguished himself by na- 
tural painting, was that truly original 
genius De Foc. His obinson Crusoe 
ls to this day urzvue in its kind; and 
he has made. it very interesting, with- 
out applying to the common resource 
of love. At length, in the reign of 
George the second, Richardson, Fiel- 
ding, and Smollet, appeared in quick 


* 


fen, productive of much mischief.—Epir. 
+ Which certainly he did not improve. 


} ; ; ¢ é ; 
8 piece perfect are so obvious in the novel, that we wonder he could miss them 
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succession; and their success raised 
such a demand for this kind of enter- 
tainment, that it has been ever since 
furnished frum the press, rather as a 
regular and necessary supply. than as 
wh occasional gratification. The his- 
tory of Caudeniio di Lucca, published 
in 1725, is the effusion of a fine fancy 
and a refined understanding ; it is at- 
tributed to Bishop Berkley. It gives 
an account of imaginary people in the 
heart of Africa, their manners and 
customs: they are supposed to be 
descended from the ancient Egypti- 
ans, and to be concealed from all the 
world by impenetrable deserts. The 
description of crossing the sands is 
very striking, and shows much infor- 
mation as well asfancy. It is not writ- 
ten to favour any particular system ; 
the whole is the play of a fine imagi- 
nati delighting itself with the ima- 
ees of perfection and happiness which 
it cannot find in any existing form of 
things. The frame is very well man- 
aged; the whole is supposed to be 
read in a manuscript to the fathers of 
the inquisition, and the remarks of 
the holy office are very much in cha- 
racter. A highly romantic air runs 
through the whole, but the language 
is far from elegant. Another singular 
publication which appeared in 1756, 
was The Memoirs of several Ladies, 
by John Buncle, followed the next 
year by the Life of Buncle. These 
volumes are very whimsical, but con- 
tain entertainment. The ladies, whose 
mernoirs he professes to give, are all 
highly beautiful and deeply learned ; 
eood Hebrew scholars ; and above all 
zealous uniiariazs, The author gen- 
erally finds them in some sequestered 
dell, among the fells and mountains 
of Westmoreland, where, after a nar- 
row escape of breaking his neck 
amongst rocks and precipices, he 
meets, like a true knight-errant, with 
one of these adventures. He marries 


The Atulantis, we have been informed, was, soon after the period of its publica. 


Those scenes which would have rendere: 
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in succession four or five of these pro- 
digies, and the intervals between des- 
cription and adventures are filled up 
with learned conversations on ab- 
struse points of divinity. Many of the 
descriptions are taken from nature; 
and, as the book was much read, have 
possibly contributed to spread that 
taste for lake and mountain scenery 
which has since been so prevalent. 
‘The author was a clergyman. <A no- 
vel universally read at the time was 
Carysal, or The .idventures of a Gui- 
nea. It described real characters and 
transactions, mostly in hich life, un- 
der fictitious names; and certainly if a 
knowledge of the vicious part of the 
workd be a desirable acquisition, Ciry- 
sal will amply supply it; but many 
of the scenes are too coarse not to 
offend a delicate mind, and the gene- 
ration it describes has passed away. 
Pompey the Live, with a similar 
frame, has less of personality, and is 
a lively pleasant satire. Its author Is 
unknown. About fifty years ago, a 
very singular work appeared in the 
guise of a Novel, which gave a new 
impulse to writings of this stamp ; 
namely, Zhe Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, followed by The 
Sentimental Journey, by the Rev. Mr. 
Sterne, a clergyman of York. They 
exhibit much originality, wit, and 
beautiful strokes of pathos, but a total 
want of plan or adventure, being 
made up of conversations and detach- 
ed incidents. Jt is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of this writer, that he af- 
fects the heart, not by long drawn 
tales of distress, but by light electric 
touches which thrill the nerves of the 
readers who possess a correspondent 
sensibility of frame. His characters, 
n Jike manner, are struck out by a 
few masterly touches. He resembles 
those painters who can give expres- 
sion to a figute by two or three 
strokes of bold outline, leaving the 
nuayination to fill up the sketch ; the 
feelings, are awakened as really by the 


* Vide Richardson’s Letters. 
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story of Le Fivre, as by the Narra. 
tive of Clarissa. The indelicacies of 
these volumes are reprehensible, anq 
indeed in a clergyman, Scandalons, 
particularly in the first publication 
which, however, has the richest vein 
of humour. The two Shandvs, Tyin 
Dr. Slop, are all drawn with a neil 
terly hand. It is one of the merits of 
Sterne that he has awakened the gt. 
tention of his readers to the Wrongs 
of the poor negroes ; and certainly g 
great spirit of tenderness and human. 
ity breathes tiroughout the work, } 
is rather mortifying to reflect how 
little the power of expressing these 
feelings is connected with moral 
worth ; for Sterne was a man by no 
means attentive to the hap>iness of 
those connected with him ;* and we 
are forced to confess. that an author 
may conceive the idea of “ brushing 
away flies without kiliine them,” and 
yet behave ill in every relation of life, 

It has lately been said, that Sterne 
has been indebted for wuch of his wit} 
to Lurion’s Anatomu of Melancholy, 
He certainly exhibits a good deal of 
reading in that and many cther books, 
out of the common way ;’ but the wit 
is in the application, and that is his 
own. This work gave rise to the va- 
pid effusions of a crowd of sentimen- 
talists, many of whom thought tbey 
had seized the spirit of Sterne, be- 
cause they could copy him in his 
breaks and asterisks. ‘The taste 
spread, and for a while from the pul- 
pit to the play-house, the reign of 
sentiment was established. Among 
the more respectable imitators. of 
Sterne may be reckoned Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in his Man of Fecli: g and his 
Julia de Roubizné, and Mr Pratt im 
his Emma Gorbett. 

An interesting and singular novel, 
The Foot of Qualitu, was written by, 
Henry Brooke, a man of genius, the 
author of Gustavus !asa, and many 
other productions. Many beautiful 
and pathetic episodical stories might 
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be selected from it ; but the story 
runs out into a strain romantic and 
improbable, beyond the common al- 
lowed measure of this kind of wri- 
‘ne ;* so that as a whole it cannot be 
creatly recommended: but it ought 
not to be forgotten that the very popu- 
iar work of Sandford and Merton is 
taken from it. It has not merely giv- 
cn the hint for that publication ; but 
the plan, the contrasted character of 
the two boys, and many particular in- 
cidents are so Closely copied, that it 
will hardly be thought, by one who 
peruses them both together, that Mr. 
Day has made guite sufficient ac- 
knowlede ment in his preface. - Rous- 
seau had abuut this time awakened 
the public attention to the preference 
of natural manners in children, in 
opposition to the artificial usages of 
fashionable life ; and much of the spi- 
rit of Ewzz/* is seen in this part of the 
work. . The present generation have 
been much obliged to Mr. Day for 
separating this portion of the novel 
from the mass of improbable adven- 
ture in whick it is mvolved, clothing 
itin more elegant language, and giv- 
ing those additions which have made 
it so deservedly a favourite in the ju- 
venile library. The religious feelings 


are often awakened in the Mool of 


Qvality, not indeed without a strong 
tincture of enthusiasm, to which the 
author was inclined. Indeed his im- 
agination had at times prevailed over 
his reason before he wrote it. A num- 
ber of novels might be mentioned 
whichare or have been popular, though 
hot of high celebrity. Sarah Fielding, 
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sister to the author of Zom Jones, 
con:posed several, among which L’a- 
vid Simp: is the most esteemed. She 
was a womap of good sense and cul- 
tivation ; and if she did not equal her 
brother in talent, she did not like him 
lay herself open to moral censure. 
She translated Xenophon’s Socrates, 
and wrote a very pretty book for chil- 
dren, the Governess, or Female Aca- 
demy.t Many tears have been shed 
by the young and tender-hearted over 
Sidney Bidulth. the production of 
Mrs. Sheridan, the wife of Mir. Tho- 
mas Sheridan the lecturer. an inge- 
nious and amiable woman: the senti- 
ments of this work are pure and vir- 
tuous: but the author seems to have 
taken pleasure in heaping distress 
upon virtue and innocence, merely to 
prove, what no one will deny, that the 
best dispositions are not always sufh- 
cient to ward off the evils of life. 
Calistue or the Man of Fashion, by 
Mr. Mulso, is a pathetic story ; but 
it is entirely written, for moral efiect, 
and affords little of entertainment. 
Mr. Craves, an author of a very dif- 
ferent cast, is known im this walk by 
Columellat and his Spiritual Quixote. 
The latter is a popular work, and 
possesses some humour ; but the hu- 
mour is coarse, and the satire much 
too indiscriminately levelled against 
a society. whose doctrine, operating 
with strong eflect upon a large body 
of the most ignorant and vicious class, 
must necessarily include in their 
sweeping net much vice and folly, as 
well as much of sincere piety and 
corresponding morals. The design 


* The first two vols. of this work, by much the best, are indeed truly ingen‘ous ; 
there is a singularity of character in the hero that stamps originality upon the produc- 
uon of which he forms so conspicuous a part ; but as if to show that the boundary otf 
genius cannet be passed with impunity, the ideas of the reader, like those of his au- 
thor, become bewildered, and his avidity to peruse ends in disappointment.—E pir. 

{ So pretty, that we wonder it is not more Known; the charaeter of Miss Jenny 


Peace is worthy of imitation —Epurr. 


+ ‘The extremely exquisite sensibility arising from seclusion are in this work well 
depicted and contrasted with the happy tone of mind,'which a judicious mixture of bu- 


amess and relaxation produces.—E pir. 


§ However it may appear to our author, we are certain that Mr. G. had no inten- 


Gon of offend ng any class of people ; né man possessed a more liberal mind ; he. had 
besides, within a few miles of his dwelling, seen the reformation which had, by them 
, heen effected among the colliers of Kingswood, &c.—Eorr. 
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of his Columelia is less exceptionable. 
It presents a man educated in polite 
learning and manners, who, from a 
fastidious rejection of the common 
active pursuits of life, rusticates in a 
country solitude, grows morose and 
peevish, and concludes with marrying 
his maid: no unusual consequence 
of a whimsical and morose singulari- 
ty ; the secret springs of which are 
more commonly a tincture of indo- 
lence and pride, than superiority of 
Penius. 

Mr. Graves was brought up origi- 
nally for physic, but took orders and 
became rector of Claverton, near 
Bath. He was the author of several 
publications, both translations and 
original: he was fond of writing and 
published what he entitled his Seni/- 
t?esy when at the age of near ninety. 
He died in 1804. But it is not neces- 
sary to rest the credit of these works 
oh amusement alone; it is certain 
they have had a very strong effect in 
infusing principles and moral feelings. 
It is impossible to deny that the most 
glowing and impressive sentiments 
of virtue are to be found in many of 
these compositions, and have been 
deeply imbibed by their youthful 
readers. They awaken a sense of 
finer feelings than the commerce of 
ordinary life inspires Many a young 
woman has caught from such works 
as Clarissa or Cecilia, ideas of delica- 
cy and refinement, which were not, 
perhaps, to be gained in any society 
she could have access to. Many a 
niaxim of prudence is laid up in the 
memory from these stores, ready to 
operate when occasion offers. 

The passion of love, the most se- 
ductive of all the passions, they cer- 
tainly paint too high, and represent 
its influence beyond what it will be 
found to be in real life; but if they 
soften the heart they also refine it. 
They mix with the natural passions 
of our nature all that is tender in vir- 
tuous affection ; all that is estimable 
in high principle and unshaken con- 
stancy ; all that grace, delicacy, and 
sentunent can bestow of touching and 
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attractive. Benevolence, and seng. 
bility to distress, are almost always 
insisted on in modern works of thig 
kind ; and perhaps it is not too much 
to say, that much of the softness of 
the present manners, much of tha 
tincture of humanity so conspicuoys 
amidst all our vices, 1S OWiNE to the 
bias given by our dramatic writings 
and fictitious stories. <A high regard 
to female honour, generosity, and, 
spirit of self sacrifice, are strongly 
meulcated. It costs nothing, it js 
true, to an author to make his hep 
generous, and very often he is extra, 
vagantly so; still sentiments of this 
kind serve in some measure to coup. 
teract the spirit of the world, where 
selfish considerations have always 
more than theirdue weight. In whet 
discoursé from the pulpit are religious 
feelings more strongly raised than iy 
the prison sermon of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, or some parts of the Fool 
of Quality 2 

But not only those splendid senti- 
ments with which, when properly 
presented, our feelings readily take 
part, and kindle as we read ; the more 
severe and homely virtue of prudence 
and economy have been enforced in 
the writings of a Burney and an 
Edgeworth. Writers of their good 
sense have observed, that while the 
compositions cherished even a romal- 
tic degree of sensibility, the duties 
that have less brilliancy to recommend 
them were neglected. Some knovw- 
ledge of the world is aiso gained by 
these writings, imperfect, indeed, but 
attained with more ease, and attend: 
ed with less danger, than by mixing 
in real life. If the stage is a mirror 
of life, so is the novel, and perhaps 4 
more accurate one, as less is sacrificed 
to effect and representation. There 
are many descriptions of charactets 
in the busy world, which a young 
woman in the retired scenes of life 
hardly meets with at all, and many 
whom it is safer to read of than to 
meet; and to either sex it must be 
desirable that the first impressions of 
fraud, selfishness, profligacy, and per- 
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should be connected, as in good 


fd, . ee | 
_ els they always. will, be, with infa- 
a § yove s . ? 7 . 
ms my and ruin. At any rate, it 1s safer 
i wy meet with a bad character in the 


aces of a fictitious.story, than in the 
oO 


vm polluted walks of life ; but an author, 
ver solicitous for the morals of his read- 
rm ers, will be sparing in the introduction 
he of such characters. Jt isan aphorism 
Hb. f Pope :— : 

‘ard of FOP 


da « Vice is amonster of such frightful mien, 
« As to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


gly 

1s But he adds, 

ty «But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
a «‘Wefirst endure,then pity, then embrace.” 
this 4 A 

sin Indeed the former assertion is not 
ere true without considerable modifica- 


ays tion. If presented. in its naked de- 
formity, vice will indeed give disgust ; 


hat 
ous but it may be so surrounded with 
1 in splendid and engaging qualities, that 


of the disgust is lost in admiration. 


rool After all, the effect of novel reading 
7 must depend, as in every other kind 
nth of reading, on the choice which is 
arly made. Ifthe looser compositions of 
ake this sort are excluded, and the senti- 
Git mental ones chiefly perused, perhaps 
né the danger lies more in fixing the 
“a standard of virtue and delicacy too 
ods high for real use, than in debasing it. 
ome The most generous man living, the 
the most affectionate friend, the most du- 
sa tiful child, would find his character fall 
ies far short of the perfection exhibited in 
pen ahighly-wrought novel. In short, the 
ow reader of a novel forms his expecta- 
| by fe cons from what he supposes passes in 


but the mind of the author, and guesses 
nd ag ghtly at chis intentions, but would 
ing oiteh guess wrong if he were consider- 
-ror Wa 5g the real course of nature. It was 
8 a very probable at some periods of his 
ced fag “istory, that Gil Blas, if a real charac- 
rere Mat, Would come to be hanged ; but 
ters fa “2e practiced novel-reader knows well 
ung that no such event can await the hero 
life #4 the tale. Let us suppose a person 
any speculating on the character of ‘Yom 
to Jones as the production of an author, 
pe Mf Whose business it is pleasingly to in- 
sof crest his readers. He has no doubt 
ner but that, in spite of his irregularities 
and distresses, his history will come 
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to an agreeable termination. He has 
no doubt but that his parents will be 
discovered in due time; he has no 
doubt but that his love for Sofia will 
be rewarded sooner or later with her 
hand ; he has no doubt of the constan- 
cy of that young lady, or of their en- 
tire happiness: after marriage. And 
why dues he foresee all this! Not 
from the real tendency of things, but 
from what he has discovered of the 
author’s intentionsy® But what would 
have been the probability in real lite! 
why, that the parents would either 
never have been found, or have prov- 
ed to be persons of no consequence— 
that Jones would pass from one vicious 
indulgence to another, till his natural 
good disposition was quite smothered 
under his irregularities—that Sopia 
would either have married her lover 
clandestinely, and have been poor and 
unhappy, or she would have conquer- 
ed her passion and married some 
country gentleman, with whom she 
would have lived in moderate happi- 
ness, according to the usual routine 
of married life. But the author would 
have done very ill so to have con- 
structed his story. lf Booth had been 
a real character, it is probable his 
Amelia and her family would not only 
have been brought to poverty, but leit 
in it; but to the reader it is much 
more probable that by some means 
or other they will be rescued from it, 
and left in possession of all the com- 
forts of life. 

It is probable in Zeluco, that the 
detestable husband will some way or 
other be got rid of; but wo to the 
young lady who, when married, 
should be led, by contemplating the 
possibility of such an event, to cherish 
a passion which ought to be entirely 
relmyuished ! 

Though a great deal of trash is 
every Season poured out upon the 
public from the English presses, yet 
in general our novels are not vicious ; 
the food has neither flavour nor 
nourishment, but at least it is not 
joisoned, Our national taste and 
habits are still towards domestic life 
and matrimonial happiness; and the 
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chief harm done by a circulating 
library is occasioned by the frivolity 
of its furniture, and the loss of time 
incurred. Now and then a girl, per- 
haps may-be led by them to elope 
with a coxcomb; or if she is hand- 
some to expect the homage of a Sir 
Horry or My Lord, instead of the 
plain tradesman suitable to her situa- 
tion in life ; but she will not have her 
mind contaminated with such scenes 
and ideas as Creillon, Louvet, and 
others ‘of that class, have published 
in France. 

And, indeed, notwithstanding the 
many paltry books of this kind pub- 
lished in the course of every year, it 
may safely be affirmed that we have 
more good writers in this waik, living 
at the present time, than at any peri- 
od since the days of Richardson and 
Fieidins. A very great proportion of 
these ladiés: and surely it will not 
be said, that either taste or morals 
have been losers by their taking the 
pen in hand. The names of D’ Arblay, 
Edgeworth, Inchhbaid, Radcliffe and 
a number more, will vindicate this 
assertion. No small proportion of 
modern novels have been devoted to 
recommend, or to mark with repro- 
bation, those systems of philosophy 
er politics which have raised so 
much ferment of late years. Mr. 
Holcroft’s Anna Si. Ives is of this 
number :—its beauties, and beauties 
it certainly has, do not make amends 
for its absurdities. What can be 
more absurd than to represent a young 
lady graveiy considering, in the dis- 
posal of her hand, how she shall pro- 
mote the greatest possible good of the 
system? ir. Holcroft was a man of 
strong powers, and his novels are by 
no means without merit. but his sa- 
tire is often partial, and his rcepresen- 
tation of life unfair. On the other 
side may be reckoned Zhe Jdodern 
Philosopher, and the novels of Mrs 
West. Inthe war of systems these 
lieht skirmishing troops have been 
often employed with greateffect; and 
so lone as they are content with 
general warfare, without taking aim 
at individuals, are perfectly allowable. 


We have lately seen the graveg 
theological discussions presented to 
the world under the attractive form 
of a novel, and with a success Which 
seems to show that the interest eye, 
of the generality of readers is Most 
strongly excited when some serious 
end is kept in view. It is not thie jp. 
tention of these slight remarks t 
enumerate those of the present day 
who have successfully entertained the 
public; otherwise Mr. Cumberland 
might be mentioned, that veteran jy 
every field of literature ; otherwise , 
tribute onght to be paid to the pecy. 
liarly pathetic powers of Mrs. Opie: 
nor would it be possible to forget the 
very striking and original novel of 
Caleb Williams, in which the author, 
without the assistance of any of the 
common events or feeiings on which 
these stories genevallv turn, has kept 
up the curiosity and interest of the 
reader inthe most lively manner; nor 
his S¢. Leon, the ingenious specula 
tion of a philosophical mind, whichis 
also much out of the common track. 
It will bear an advantageous com- 
parison with Swift’s picture of the 
Strulbrugs in his Voyage to Laputa, 
the tendency of which seems to be to 
repress the wish of never-ending life 
in this world: but in fact it does not 
bear at all upan the question ; for no 
one ever did wish for immortal life 
without immortal youth to accompany 
it, the one wish being as easily forn- 
ed as the other, but St. Leon shows, 
from a variety of striking circumstan- 
ces, that both together would pall, and 
that an immortal Aman creature 
would grow an insulated, unhappy 
being. 

Some perhaps may think, that too 
much importance has been already 
given to a subject so frivolous ; but a 
discriminating taste 1s no where more 
called for than with regard to a species 
of books which every body reads. It 
was said by Fletcher of Saltoun: “ Let 
me make the ballads of a nation, and | 
care not who makes the laws.” Might 
it not be said, with as much propriety, 
let me make the novels of a country, 
and let who will make the systems? 
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EXTRAORDINARY TREE. 


FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, 


EXTRAORDINARY TREE. 


THE FOUNTAIN TREE OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


We have at different times presented 
our readers with trees of various surpri- 
zing properties—but should we describe 
tothem atree which from its leaves dis- 
charged a supply of water so copious as 
to furnish the population of a whole island, 
with the cattle, large and small, we should 
be suspected of dealing in the more than 
marvellous. Should we add, that the 
streams flowing from the leaves of this 
tree filled two large tanks, into which they 
poured their contributions, and that these 
deep receptacles were attended by a keep- 
er who daily distributed their contents, 
the phenomenon would appear the more 
surprizing, and, perhaps, perplexing : we 
shall therefore adduce the facts of the 
case, and endeavour to explain them by 
the aid of natural philosophy. 


In the midst of the island of Hierro, 
one of the Canaries, says Mandelslo, 
isatree which is the only one of its 
kind, inasmuch as it has no resem- 
blance to any other known in Europe. 
The leaves of it are long and narrow, 
and continue in a constant verdure, 
winter and summer ; and its branches 
are covered with a cloud, which is 
never dispelled, but resolved into a 
moisture, which causes to fall from its 
leaves a very clear water, and that in 
such abundance, that the cisterns, 
which are placed at the foot of the 
tree to receive it, are never empty, 
but contain enough to supply both 
men and beasts. 

There are, says Glas, in his history 
of the Canary Islands, only three 
fountains of water in the whole isJand, 
one of them 1s called cof, which in 
the language of the ancient inhabi- 
tants, signifies a rzver ; a name, how- 
ever, which does not seem to have 
been given it on account of its yield- 
ing much water, for in that respect it 
hardly deserves the name of a foun- 
tain. More to the northward is ano- 
ther called Hapio ; and in the middle 
of the island is a spring, yielding a 

Vou. yi. Ke 


stream about the thickness of a man’s 
finger. This last was discovered in 
the year 1565 and is called the foun- 
tain of Antonio Hernandez. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of water, the 
sheep, goats, and swine here do not 
drink in the summer, but are taught 
to dig up the roots of fern, and chew 
them, to guench their thirst. The 
ereat cattle are watered at those 
fountains, and a place where water 
distils from the leaves of a tree. 

Of this tree the author of the dis- 
covery and conquest has given a pars 
ticular account: he says— 

** The district in which this tree stands 
is called Tigulahe ; near to which, and in 
the cliff, or steep rocky ascent that sur- 
rounds the whole island, is a narrow gut. 
ter or gulley, which commences at the 
sea, and continues to the summit of the 
cliff, where it joins or coincides with a 
valley, which is terminated by the steep 
front of a rock. On the top of this rock 
grows a tree, called, in the ancient lan- 
guage of the inhabitants, Garse, i. e. sa- 
ered, or holy tree, which for many years, 
has been preserved sound,entire, and fresh, 
Its leaves constantly distil sucha quantity 
of water, as is sufficient to furnish drin‘s 
to every living creature in Hierro; nature 
having provided this remedy for the 
drought of the island. It is situated about 
a league and a half from the sea. Nobody 
knows of what species it is, only that it is 
called Zi, Itis distinct from other trees, 
and stands by itself; the circumference 
of the trunk is about twelye spans, the 
diameter four, and in height, from the 
ground to the top of the highest branch, 
forty spans: the circumference of all the 
branches together, is one hundred and 
twenty feet. The branches are thick and 
extended; the lowest commence about 
the height of an ell from the ground. Its 
fruit resembles the acorn, and tastes some- 
thing like the kernel of a pine nut, but is 
softer and more aromatic. Theleavesof this 
tree resemble those of the laurel, but are 
larger, wider and more curved, they come 
forth in a perpetual succession, so that the 
tree always remains green. Near to it 
crows a thorn, which fastens on many of 
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its branches, and interweaves with them; 
anid at a small distance from the Garse, 
are some beech trees, bresos and thorns. 
On the north side of the trunk are two 
large tanks, or cisterns, of rough stone, 


or rather one cistern divided, each half 


being twenty feet square and sixteen spans 
in depth. One of these contains water for 
the drinking of the mliabitants, and the 
other that which they use for their cattle, 
washing, and such like purposes. Every 
morning, near this part of the island, a 
cloud or mist rises from the sea, which 
the south and easterly winds force against 
the fore-mentioned steep cliff; so that the 
cloud, having no vent but by the gutter, 
gradually ascends it, and from thence 
advances slowly to the extremity of the 
valley, where it is stopped and checked 
by the front of the rock which terminates 
the valley, and then rests upon the thick 
leaves and wide spreading branches of the 
tree ; from whence it distils in drops dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, until it is 
at length exhausted, in the same manner 


that we see water drip from the leaves of 


trees after a heavy shower of rain. This 
distillation is not peculiar to the Garse or 
Til, for the bresos which grow near it like- 
wise drop water; but their leaves being 
few and narrow, the quantity is so trifling, 
that, though the natives save some of it, 
yet they make little or no account of any 
but what distils from the Vil; which, to- 
gether with the water of some fountains, 
and what is saved in the winter season, is 
sufficient to serve them and their flocks. 
This tree yields most water in those years 
when the Levant, or easterly winds, have 
prevailed for a continuance ; for by these 
winds only, the clouds or mists are drawn 
hither from the sea. A person lives on 
the spot near which this tree grows, who 


4s appointed by the council to take care of 


it and its water, and 1s allowed a house to 
live in with a certain salary. He every day 
distributes to exch family of the district, 
seven pots or vessels full of water, besides 
what he gives to the principal people of 
the island.” 


{tas probable that this tree is of the 
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Tilia, or Linden kind: the pecuharity 
of its situation affords an opportup; 
for the powerful action of those naty, 
ral principles which are general anq 
constant elsewhere, though not g, 
striking. All trees attract moisture 
from the atmosphere : it is indeed ong 
mean of their support. When mois. 
ture is more than ordinarily abundant 
the leaves condense it,-it stands op 
them inthe form of drops, and inno 
great length of time, unless a wind 
arise, OF some Cause promote evapo. 
ration, these drops coalesce and fal] 
on the earth. The earth below the 
trees receives this shower, and exhi- 
bits the effects of it ; while a dry path. 
way, gravel road, &c. contiguous, 
shows no sign of wet. To this may 
sometimes contribute the position, 
and power, of the tree to check the 
rising exhalations by its form, and to 
attract them to itself. They float as 
it were, or settle among the branches, 
so that these parts are saturated by 
their surfaces and imbibe no more. 
It may, and does happen, in our own 
country, that rows of trees being 
encountered by mists floating in the 
air, already in motion, or attracting 
those-stationary around them, or con- 
densing those which in the driest 
weather are extant, though insensible 
to us (asa cold bottle of wine, brought 
from an under ground cellar, in the 
hottest day soon condenses vapours 
which form drops, and at length 
trickle down it)—may become con- 
ductors of the fluid which they have 
attracted, and may let it fall from off 
their leaves in showers, though not in 
rivers or streams like the Garse of 
the island of Hierro. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AUSTRIA. 


Leremburgh Palace —Vienna, Feb. 
oq. The beautiful country seat of 
Laxemburgh, in which is the palace 
that is occupied by the emperor du- 
ying the summer, with most magnifi- 
cent gardens, has long been regarded 
as a personal and patrimoniai proper- 
ty. An occasion has lately presented 
‘tself, in which it was necessary toexa- 
mine, whether this donvain cid really 
belong to the imperial house. The 
commission appomted to determine 
this afuir, bas pronounced that !ax- 
embureh is a property of the state, not 
of the emperor. ‘the monarch has 
immediately relinquished the estate 
of Laxemburgh to the administrators 
of the property of the nation; and has 
sold off the valuable flocks raised 
there and tended at his expense. 


AFRICA, 


Projected Travels in the Interior. 
—A German ofthe name of Routgen 
ascholar of the celebrated Blumen- 
bach, in Gottingen, has announced 
his intention to endeavour to pene- 
trate Into the interior of Africa, 
almost in the track pursued by Mr. 
Horneman, who, as he has not been 
heard of for nearly ten years, is 
thouyht to have perished in the enter- 
prize. his young man is about 
twenty years of age, and seems to 
have obtained all that kind of know- 
iedge which is particularly necessary 
for his purpose. He understands the 
Arabic language, is remarkably abste- 
mious, and has accustomed himself to 
make raw ilesh and insects his food. 
At Gottingen he submitted to circum- 
cision, that he might appear to-be a 
true believer in the Koran, and in 
the character of a physician, travel 
through those countries where the 
name of a Christian would infallibly 
lead to slavery or death. In his pere- 
grinations on foot through Germany 
and Switzerland, he always chose the 
worst lodgings and accomn:odations, 
to inure himself to hardships. In Ger- 
Many and Paris, he has collected a 
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number of questions proposed by the 
literati, relative to the unknown regi- 
ons which he intends to visit. He 
means to endeavour. to accompany 2 
mercantile caravan from Mogador to 
‘Limbuctoo— Hamburg Corresfion- 
denien, Afiril 17. 


FRANCE. 
Scarcity of Pricsts.—Paris, April 
5.—Cardinal Maury, acting arch- 
bishop of Paris, has recently issued 
an ordinance prohibiting preaching, 
confession, and the administration of 
the Sacraments, in /rivate chafiels : 
on pain of interdict ‘Aso fuc/o, in re- 
gard to the chapels; and of suspen- 
sion, zfiso facic, in regard to the 
priests. The motives to this ordinance 
are stated in the preamble, to be, 
“ The scarcity of priests, the urgent 
necessities of the parishes, the num- 
ber of domestic chapels, which is 
now greatly increased ; the serious in- 
conveniencies which arise from the 
longer toleration in private houses of 
domestic preachings, the restriction 
of the holy Sacrament and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments to 
persons who caz, and who oucht to 
frequent the churches, &c. &c,”’ 


Bible of Mary Queen of Scots, &c. 
—Paris, April 9—There is now for 
sale, in the sale room of M. Sylves- 
tre. a Latin bibie, printed at Paris in 
1497 in quarto. The curious copy 
belonging to Mary queen of Scots, 
whose name is written in the title 
page, with her cypher M. S and the 
two following verses: 


Meieux ne me peult advenir 
Qw’a mon dieu tousiours me tenir. 


On the same title page is the date 
1571, with the signature of the fa- 
mous .”esme, who, the year following 
assassinated the Admiral Coligny. 
He has also wrtitten five lines with 
his own hand, in which he entreats 
God, /o grant him grace to derive the 
profit resulting from frerusal, &c. of 
this holy book. 
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Bed chamber ornaments.—Faris, 
Feb. 20.—A whim is lately prevalent 
among the young fellows of the de/ter 
classes, Which shows itself in orna- 
menting their bed-chambers, and par- 
ticularly their bed’s head with arms 
and armour of all kind; insomuch 
that the famous armoury of Don 
Quixote is completely outdone. Some 
are sO particular as to group with 
great diligence on every pannel of 
the wainscot, helmets and corselets. 

ns ofensive and defensive of eve- 

y. displ eimseives with 
st grotesque effect. The Nioor- 
ish ponlard, and the Turkish sabre ; 
the chanjars (hangers! of the Arabs, 
with the carbine of the Cossacks: the 
creeses of the Malays, the sagayes of 
Madagascar ; even the clubs and to- 
mahawks of the South Sea Isianders, 
and North American Indians. ‘This 
eccentricity has been of the greatest 
benefit to the dealers in battered an- 
tiquities: and they have been beyond 
themselves at their good fortune in 
obtaining five or six outs d’or for 
such articles of other days as not long 
ago they would have sold for as many 
hivres. 


La Pérugue Indépendente.—-Inde- 
pendent Wig.—One of the French 
papers lately received, the Couricr 
Francois, in making an extract from 
the Independent Whig, terms it Pé- 
rugue L’Indépendente. A _ similar 
mistake was lately made in the Mo- 
hiteur: in translating from some En- 
glish papers that “ an overland fiacket 
had arrived from India.” They write 
“Le paquebot dit /’Overland” (the 
packet-boat called the Overland) had 
arrived from India! 
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PRUSSIA. 

rt of Flying. Berlin, March 29. 
IM. Claudius has lately made a pro- 
mising experiment on his machine 
for lying: he raised himself several 
times to thé height of 14 feet in 50 
seconds of time by means of 23 
strokes ¢! his wing; carrying a weight 
of 33ibs. ite aiterwards let himself 
cown trom the same height, by means 
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of 25 strokes of his wing; in 25 go, 
conds, having a force of ascension of 
22lbs. “The wings of M. Claudius are 
furnished with pipes, which clos 
when the air is struck, and open by 
their own weight when the air jis qj. 
lowed to pass freely. There are poy. 
ers of different action in the machine 
for rising, and for descending. The 
motive powers for descent are smaller 
than those for elevation ; that for ele. 
vation has a surface of 160 square 
fect. This machine applied to a bal. 
loon which has but feeble powers of 
rising, permits the a€éronaut who con. 


- ducts the balloon to rise to a certain 


height, to remain at that height, sta 
tionary, and to descend at his pleasure, 
without emitting, and thereby losing, 
any gas. But the author does not pre- 
tend to work it against the wind, as 
has been reported by a number of ill. 
informed persons. 


A sure method of removing the 
shining quality of Indian ink, which 
otherwise destroys the effects in draw: 
ing: Break the ink into a phiai with 
Warin water, and if in a suitcient 
quantity, the mucilage will be s0 
weakened as to be no longer capable 
of suspending the colouring matter, 
which will be precipitated to the 
bottom : the colourless liquor may be 
poured off, and the remainder is fit 
for use, devested of its shining quality. 

Andrew Olsen Dun, an inhabitant 
of Overhalden, in Denmark, has been 
completely: successful in an attempt 
to make cloth with the hair of cattle; 
but he mixes the hair with wool be- 
fore it is wrought. 


The Emperor Napoleon has settled 
an annual pension of 3000 francs upon 
the celebrated printer, Bodoni, of 
Parma. and has enjoined the minister 
of the intericr to give him directions, 
for printing a superb edition of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey, as companion to the 
Iliad. 

A subscription has been opened at 
Brussels, to defray the expense of 
erecting a monument to Jean Baptist 
Rousseau, who died in 1740, 
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HAMLET TRAVESTIE. 
By John Poole, Esq. 
ACT THE FIRST.—-SCENE 1, 
A Room of State in the Palace. 
Kixc, QuEEN, HAMLET Potontrvs, La- 
ERTES, GENTLEMEN, and LADIES dis 
covered. 
Flourish of Trumpets and Drums. 
‘ing. 
THO’ by our dismal phizzes plain ’tis seen 
The mem’ry of our brother’s death is 
green ; 
Yet, as he’s laid in peace upon the shelf, 
‘Tis time we think upon our royal self; 


We, therefore, to dispel our royal spleen, - 


Have ta’en his widow Gertrude for our 

queen.— 
How now, Laertes, what’s the news with 

you? 
You told us of some suit.— 

Laertes. 
My Lord, that’s true. 

Ihave a mighty wish to learn to dance, 
And crave your royal leave to go to France. 


King. 
Your suit is granted. 
Laertes. 
Sire, ?m much your debtor. 
, King. ' 
Then brush! the sooner you are off the 


better. 
Exit Laertes, 
(To Hamlet) Cheer up, my son, and. cousin, 
never mind— 
Hamlet. 
A little more than kin, and less than kind 
King. 
Why hang the clouds still on you? Come, 
have done. 


Hamlet. 
Yowre out, my lord: I’m too much in the 
sun.— 
Queen. 
Come, Hamlet, leave off erying; ’tis in 
Vain,. 
Since crying will not bring him back 
, aPaln. 
a common: all that live must 
i¢—— 


So blow yieur nose, my dear, and do not 
cry. 
Tame. 


Aye, Madam, it is common, 


Queen. 
If it be, 
Why seems there such a mighty fuss with 
thee? 
Hamlet. 
Talk not to me of seems—when husbands 
die, 
’T were well ifsome folks seem’d the same 
as 1. 
But I have that within you can’t take 
from me— 
As for black clothes,—that’s all in my eye 
and Tommy. 
King. 
Cheer up, my hearty: tho’ you’ve lost your 
dad, 
Consider that your case is not so bad: 
Your father lost a father; and ’tis certain 
Death o’er your great-grandfather drew 
the curtain. 
You’ve mourn’d enough: ’tis time your 
grief to smother; 
Don’t cry; you shall be king some time or 


other. 
Queen. 
Go not to Wittenberg, my love, I pray you. 
Hamlet. 
Mamma, I shall in all my best obey you. 
King. 


Well said, my lad! Cheer up! no more foul 
weather :— 

We'll meet anon, and all get drunk together... 

Exeunt all but Hamlet. 


SONG.—HAMLET. 
(Tune Derry Down.”) 

A ducat Vd give ifa sure way I knew 

How to thaw and resolve my stout flesh 
into dew! 

How happy were I if no sin were self- 
slaughter, 

For I'd then throw myself and my cares in 
the water! 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


How weary, how prolitless, stale, and how 
flat, 
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Seem to me all life’s uses, its joys,—and 
all that: 
This world is a garden unweeded; and 
clearly 
Not worth living for—things rank and 
gross hold it merely. 
Derry down, &c. 


Two months have scarce pass’d since dad's 
death, and my mother, 

Like a brute as she is, has just married 
his brother.— 

To wed such a bore!—but ’tis all too late 
now : 

We can’t make a silk purse of the ear of a 
sow. 

Derry down, &c. 


So fondly he lov’d her, I’ve oft heard him 
tell her, 

* If it rains, my dear Gertrude, pray take 
my umbrella :” 

When too roughly the winds have beset 
her, he’th said, 

** My dear, take my belcher to tie round 
your head.”® 

Derry down, &c. 


Why, zounds! she’d hang on him, as much 
as to say, 

* The longer I love you, the longer I 
may :”— 

Yet before one could whistle, as I am a 
true man, 

1e’s forgotten!—Oh ! frailty, thy name 
sure is Woman! 

Derry down, &c. 


To marry my uncle! my father’s own 
brother !— 

¥m as much like a lion as one’s like the 
other. 

It will not, by jingo, it can’t come to 

ood— 

But break, my poor heart :—I’d say more 

if I could. 
Derry down, &c. 


Enter Horatio, MARcELLUS, and BEr- 
NARDO. 
Hamiet. 
y lads, I’m glad to see you. I implore 
You’ll tell me what brought you to Elsi- 
nore. 


POETRY. 


Horatio. 
To see dad’s funeral I popp’d my head jp 
, Hamlet. f 7 
No quizzing—twas to see my mother, 
wedding. 
Horatio. 
Indeed, my lord, one follow’d hard 
vVother.— 
I never should have thought it of you 
mother. 


on 


Hamiet. 
Thrift, thrift, Horatio! Denmark’s cooks 
were able 
With funeral meats to cheer the Marriage. 
table.— 
Methinks I have my father in my sight, 
Horatio. 
My lord, I'll swear I saw him yesternigh, 
Hamiet. 
Saw! Who? 
Horatio. 
The king, your father. 
Hamlet. 
Much I doubt it, 
Marcellus. 
*T is true, my lord. 
Horatio. 
Pii tell you all about it. 
Hamlet. 
Perchance *twill walk again;—Ill watch 
to-night, 
And beg a conversation with the sprite: 
If in my father’s form it come to scare me, 
I'll speak to it, should ¢’en Old Harry dare 
me. 
(To Hor. and Mar.) Don’t let the cat out 
of the bag, 1 prythee. 
Horatio. 
Never fear me. 
Marcellus. 
Nor me. 
Hamlet. 
Then I'll be with ye 
Soon after supper. 
Horatio. 
Honour? 
Hamlet. 
Poz.—Adicu ! 
Ezxeunt Hor. Mar. and Ber. 
No doubt some dirty work, if this be true. 
Would it were supper-time, this tale so 
wheedles, 
Tillthen I’m sitting upon pins and nee- 
dies, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Communications for this head from authors and booksellers post paid, will be inserted 


free of expense. 


Articles of Literary Intelligence inserted by the booksellers in the 


United States’ Gazette, or in the Freeman’s Journal, will be copied in this maga- 


zine without further orders. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By Anthony Finley, Philadeiphia, 

Published—A new and interesting work, 
entitled * Travels in various countries of 
Furope, Asia, and Africa. By Edward 
Daniel Clarke, L.L. D. Part I, [complete 
in itself, ] Russia, Tartary, and Turkey.” 

By Charles Williams, Boston, 

Published—the first number of The 
Scourge. The Scourge is to appear once 
a week. 
By D. Mallory & Co., Boston, and Edward 

J. Coale Baltimore. 

Published—The Study of the Law, in 
one vol. 12mo., with directions for the 
choice of books, addressed to attornies’ 
clerks, with additional notes for the Ame- 
rican student. 

By Munroe & Francis, Boston, 

Published—Practical Piety, or the In- 
fluence of the religion of the heart, upon 
the conduct of the life. By Hannah More. 


By J. Belcher, 
Published—Advice to Shepherds and 
owners of Flocks; on the care and man- 
agement of sheep, especially the Merino 
breed. Translated from the original 
French of M. Daubenion, by a gentleman 
of Boston; in 1 vol. 8vo, 


Published—The Botanist, being the bo- 
tanical part of a course of lectures on na- 
tural history, delivered in the university 
of Cambridge: together with a Discourse 
onthe Principle of Vitality: by Benjamin 
Waterhouse, professor of the theory and 
practice of physic, in the university at 
Cambridge. 

By. T. & J. Swords, and P. A. Mesier, 

New York, 

Published—The Integrity of Christian 
Doctrine, and the Sanctity of Christian 
Practice, united in Christian Preaching, 
ia sermon delivered in Trinity Church, 
inthe city of New Haven, on Wednesday, 
May 22, 1811, at the opening of the con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in the United States of America. To 
which is annexed, a Concluding Address, 
delivered in Trinity Church, in the city of 
New York, on Wellnesday, May 29, 1811, 

at the consecration of two Presbyters to 


the Episcopal office. By Willjam White, 





D.D. bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the state of Pennsylvania. 

Also a Pastoral Address to the clergy 
and laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in the United States of America, 
from the house of bishops of said church, 
assembled in general convention at New 
Haven, Connecticut, May, 1811. 


By J. L. Fernagus, Philadelphia, 

Published—La Independencia de la Cos- 
ta Firma, justificada por Thomas Paine, 
triente anos ha.—Extracto de sus obras, 
traducido del Ingles al Espanol, por Don 
Manuel Garcia de Sena. 

It contains, besides, Las Constitutiones 
de los Estados Unidos de America y la 
Declaration de su Independencia.—The 
whole in one 8vo. yol. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


From the Medical and Philosophical 
hegister. 
AMERICAN EDITION OF THE EDIN- 
BURGH ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Proposals have been issued by Messrs. 
Parker & Delaplaine, of Philadelphia, for 
publishing by subscription, in 12 vols. 
large 4to., a new and augmented edition 
of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia; conduct- 
ed by David Brewster, L.L. D. fellow of the 
royal society of Edinburgh, and the so- 
ciety of the antiquaries of Scotland, with 
the assistance of eminent professional gerr- 
tlemen.”’ 

It is with uncommon satisfaction we an- 
nounce to the American people the repub- 
lication of this truly valuable and splendid 
work. We shall not at present enter into 
any detail relative to its peculiar excel- 
lence; but content ourselves with obser- 
ving, that, though but very recently pro- 
jected by its learned editor and his able 
associates, such has been the general con- 
viction of its superior merit, by the Bri- 
tish nation, that it has surpassed in pa- 
tronage every production of a similar kind. 
It appears to be the particular design ot 
the present publishers not merely (o oficr 
a transcript of the English copy, but to 
adapt the work to the American public by 
rectifying such errors and supplying such 
OMissions as Must unavoidably ovcur ves- 
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pecting this country and its concerns. For 
this purpose they have obtained the co- 
operation of a number of American gen- 
tlemen eminent in the various departments 
of science and literature, and we rejoice 
chat it is their determined purpose not in 
the least to interfere with the integrity of 
the British text: that the improvements 
of the work are to be made solely by addi- 
tional matter. May we be permitted to 
suggest to the enterprising individuals 
engaged in this great underiaking, whoily 
to abstain from factious politics, and pole- 
mical divinity, Let the original articles 
be devoted chiefly to an exhibition of our 
numerous inventions and discoverics m 
philosophy and the arts; to an illustration 
of the physical gcography and history of 
our country; let them bring forward its 
neglected biography; and let every line be 
written in the sententious manner and true 
spirit of the original. The Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, thus executed (and we 
know this to be the object of the publish- 
ers) will prove a magnificent repository of 
human knowledge, honourable to those 
concerned in its execution, and eminently 
worthy of the liberal support it will 
doubtless receive trom the American na- 
tion. 


In a few days will be published, an Ad- 
dress to the eight Deacons, “ The Spiritual 
Directors” of the first Baptist Church in 
Gold-street, viz. 

Roswell Graves, Clerk in the Strect 
“vmmissioners’ Othce.—Nicholas B. Lyon, 
Cooper, near Crane-whaif—Jolin Ticbout, 
Lottery Office Keeper, Water-strect.— 
William Wallis, Hatter, Maiden-Lane.— 
John Bedient, Retail Grocer, John-street.— 
James Duffie, do. Water-street, near the 
Battery. —Lamuel Randoiph, do Little 
Ceorge-street.—Peter Conry, Lumber 
Measurer, Oak-street, with some free and 
siutable remarks on their conduct, and on 
the evidence delivered at the trial of 
Wilhaum Parkinson, Pastor of the said 
Church, for assault and Battery on the 
nerson of Mrs. Wintringham. 


By William G reer Lancaster 
Ay 3 3 


‘To publish the Hisicry of America, By 
William Robertson, D. D. Principat of 
ihe University of Edinburgh, and History- 
ographer to his majesty for Scotland. 


By Patterson & Ilopkins, Pittsburgh, 


To publish by subscription a new work, 
entitled Observations on **’ The Two Sons 
Oi.” By William Findley, Esq. Member 


of Congress. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


By D. H. Reins, Woodworth, and I. Mois 
New York. 
To publish by subscription—A ney 
Satirical Poem, Zoologian Jurisprudence 
or Beasts at Law. Capra vs. Canis, Trang. 
lated from the Arabic of Samfilius Philo. 
rin zy x. Whose fables have made jv 
much noise in the East, and whose fame 
has eclipsed that of sop. 


Ezra Sargent, New York, 
Proposes to republish—* Biographie 
Evangelica” or an historical account of 
the Lives and Deaths of the most eminent 
and Evangelical Authors or Preachers, 
both British and Forcign. By the 


tey, 


Erasmus Middleton, to be continued from 
the year 1786, (when the author left off) 
down to the present period, 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


‘The Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Anne Rad. 
clitle, in familiar Ietters to her female 
friends, 8vo. 10s. Ge. 

Tracts, Political, Geographical, and 
Commercial, on the Domz:nions of Aya, 
and the North-western parts of Hindoos 
tan. By William Franklin, Major in the 
Service in the Hon. East-India Company, 
andl author of a Tour to Persia, the His. 
tory of Shahau um, and the Memairs of 
George ‘Thomas, &c. 8vo. 7s. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


The Translator of the Life of Fenelon, 
archbishop of Cambray, has in_ the press 
a Translation of the Memoirs of prince 
Fugene, of Savoy, in one vol. 8vo. which 
Wiil appear soon. 


E, A. Kendall, Esq. has the following works 
nearly ready for publication :—Travels in 
the Northern Parts of the United States, 
in 1807 to 1810.—Travels in the Provinces 
of Lower Canada and Upper Canada, 1808. 
—Remarks of the Calumet, or Sacred Pipe 
—An Essay on the Worship of Stones of 
Power. All of them illustrated by plates. 

Mr. James Montgomery, author of the 
Wanderer of Swisserland, has a pocm i 
the press, entitled the World betore the 
Flood. 

A new and complete edition of Richard- 
son’s Works, with a sketch of his life by 
the Rev. E. Mangin, an eulogium by Dide- 
rot, and an original portrait, m ninetecn 
volumes crown octayo, is nearly ready for 
pubiication. 

A new edition of Professor Porson’s 
Preface to the Hecuba, from the corrected 
copy left by him ready for the press, will 
appear in the course of the month; a 
new editions of the Plays are in the press. 
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